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“March of Dimes” 


Association of American Colleges, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Biennial convention, Eastern Division, Music 


Educators National Conference, NEA, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


National School Boards Association, San Fran- 


cisco 

Reading Institute, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia 

National Association of Secondary-School 


Principals, NEA, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
National Boy Scout Week 
Dedication of new NEA Building 


American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, NEA, Chicago 


United Business Education Association, NEA, 
Chicago 


American Association of School Administrators, 


NEA, Atlantic City 


National Association of Student Councils (a 
division of National Association of Secondary 
School Principals), NEA, Williamsburg, Va. 


National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, Statler Hotel, New York City 


Easter Seal Appeal 


1 Elementary School Principals, NEA, Los 


j Angeles 
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Apr. 7-11 


Nov. 15-18 


Association for Higher Education, NEA, Pick- 
Congress Hotel, Chicago 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, Cincinnati 


National Art Education Association, NEA, 
New York City 
Second national institute in general adult 


education for state directors of public school 
adult educators, sponsored by the National 
Association of Public School Adult Educators, 
NEA, Harriman, N. Y. 


1959 National Health Forum and the Annual 
Meeting of the National Health Council, 
Palmer House, Chicago 


National Association of Women Deans and 
Counselors, NEA, Cleveland, Ohio 


American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 


(“Fitness for the Space Age” Joint national 
§ conference, American Assn. of Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation (with North- 
west and Southwest districts), NEA, Portland, 
Oregon 


| Association for Childhood Education Inter- 


§ national, St. Louis. Mo. 


| American Orthopsychiatric Association, Shera- 
§ton Palace Hotel, San Francisco 


National Science Teachers, NEA, Atlantic City 


TEACHING CAREER MONTH 


National Council for Teachers of Mathematics, 
Dallas 


CEC Annual Spring International, NEA, 
Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City, (Co- 
sponsored by New Jersey Federation of 


Chapters of CEC) 


Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 
Seattle 
Association, NEA, 


Arts 


American Industrial 
Long Beach 


1959 CEC Events 


CEC Annual Spring International, Hotel 
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CEC 
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Attention CEC College Personnel: 


Are you interested in teacher educa- 
tion and research relating to excep- 


tional children? 


AFFILIATE 
with 


The Division on 
Teacher Education 
of the 


Council for Exceptional Children 


The Division welcomes into membership all 
college personnel interested in teacher educa- 
tion and research relating to exceptional chil- 
dren. The annual meeting of the Division is 
held at the Spring Conference of CEC. 


For information on membership, 
write to Louis Fleigler, Syracuse Uni- 


versity, Syracuse, New York. 


DIVISION OFFICERS 


President: Past President: 


F, E. Lord 
Los Angeles State College 
5151 Murphy Street 
Los Angeles 32, California 


Frances Connor 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 


President Elect: Secretary-Treasurer: 


Louis Fleigler 
Syracuse University 


Morvin Wirtz 
County Schools 


St. Louis, Missouri Syracuse, New York 
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Guest Editorial 





The new year’s bells of 1959 ring out with an especially 
joyous note for exceptional children and youth, for there is 
promise that the advances in educational programs for them 
will be multiplied in the days ahead. Not only is there progress 
at the state and local level, but the passage of Federal laws 
(Public Law 85-926 and Public Law 85-905) specifically in the 
field of the handicapped reflects nationwide expectations for 
increased service in this field. Further, under the National 
Defense Education Act, certain benefits should accrue to excep- 
tional children. As we enter this era of multipled opportunities, 
should we not, as professional educators, look anew at our obli- 
gations? With the shortage of qualified educators and the 
dearth of scientifically tested knowledge, how rapidly can we 
move ahead in our task of solving some of the schools’ most 
difficult problems without endangering the quality of the pro- 
grams? Perhaps this new year presents an opportune moment 
to test ourselves on issues such as these: 


Is the promise of financial support beginning to be greater than 
the availability of resources, including qualified personnel? 

Should new programs be initiated even if qualified educators 
are unavailable to staff them? 

Are there adequate specialized professional standards foi direc- 
tors, supervisors, and administrators, as well as for teachers? 

What responsibilities are local directors and supervisors taking 
for the continuous professional growth of their teachers, and what 
resources are being used in such programs? 

As new organizational patterns for education are developing in 
an effort to serve urban, rural, and sparsely populated areas, are 
these being evaluated to determine gains or losses to children? 

What participation—part-time or full-time—can justly be ex- 
pected of the regular class teacher with little or no specialized 
training? 

In the utilization of the various resources, such as clinics, are 
the relevant findings brought to bear on the main function of 
special education, which is instruction of children and youth? 

Are present descriptive categories of exceptional children func- 
tional for education, and how useful and valid are new categories 
such as “brain-injured” and “multiply handicapped?” 

At this time of widespread public interest in the gifted, should 
the question for special educators be, “What teaching competencies 
can we bring the gifted?” rather than, “Who should administer 
programs for the gifted?” 


As we forge ahead, let us retain reverent respect for each 
child, and let us bring to our task the spirit of true craftsman- 
ship. Thus we will continue to play a deeply significant role 
in the development of the nation’s exceptional children and 


youth. 


Romaine P. Mackie 
Chief, Exceptional Children and Youth 
U. S. Office of Education 
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IMPLICATIONS 
of 


RESEARCH 


in the area of the 


GIFTED 


term “research” is used by some to denote 
the compilation of rather gross, non-evaluative 
descriptions of specific programs developed in the 
interest of the gifted by particular school systems. 
A goodly number of books in this area incorporate 
a number of such descriptions, and similar com- 
pilations exist for certain states. Such descriptions 
can be helpful to those who want to know “how it is 
done,” although in such there exists the risk that at- 
tempts may be made to institute certain of these 
provisions without taking adequately into consider- 
ation the philosophic readiness of particular school 
districts, the importance of total school planning in 
regard to provisions for the gifted, and the degree 
of readiness of school personnel, pupils, and parents 
for such action. 

The follow-up studies on Terman’s original group 
have presented a picture of the gifted which is rea- 
sonably consistent with the early type of picture he 
reported. The early identified superiority of such 
youngsters seems to hold up pretty well—even 
granting a degree of justification to observations 
that the original sample may not have been as 
geographically and socially representative as some 
might wish. Those who regard such limitations 
seriously have only to obtain data of comparable 
merit and scope on other samples in order to sharp- 
en the picture. The relative convenience of bright 
children in university communities may continue 
to reduce the likelihood of many studies in areas 
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which are less accessible, and which may, in the 
thought of some, be more “representative.” The 
characteristics ascribed to gifted children by Ter- 
man, resulting from adults’ perceptions of the 
gifted by means of test results and other adult ob- 
servations, are now showing up as valid also in 
terms of classmates’ perceptions of the gifted. For 
the elementary level, at least, bright children as a 
group do not suffer socially on account of their 
being bright. In fact, their social status in the eyes 
of classmates less academically adept appear there- 
with to be somewhat enhanced. 

Within the next five to 10 years we shall see 
coming to light most helpful research information 
on psychological and social factors related, per- 


haps causally, to under-achievingness among the 
gifted. Patterns of studies in a number of centers 
have been and are being developed around this 
problem. The implications of such studies can and 
should have much more value from a preventive 
standpoint than from a remedial, or corrective, 
standpoint. They suggest that we shall come more 
and more to concern ourselves with the “value sys- 
tems” of children in general, and particularly those 
of the gifted children, of their teachers, of their par- 
ents, and of “society.” 

The evaluation of different kinds of school provi- 
sions for the gifted goes merrily on, ranging from 
the collection of testimonials on the value of for- 
eign languages for fourth graders to determinations 
of statistical significances of differences and/or in 
terms of outcomes presumably achieved over rela- 
tively short periods of time in contrast to those 
presumably .related to longer periods of time. In 
the matter of admitting superior children to school 
prior to the conventional chronological age mini- 
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This is the first in a series of rather 
informal research essays planned as a 
service by the CEC Research Commit- 
tee. Others are contemplated for the 
various areas of exceptionality. It is 
hoped that these brief “Research Tracts” 
will be helpful, particularly to those 
whose primary interest is in the “ap- 
plied” area of work with exceptional 
children. It is hoped, too, that the items 
in this series will reflect the major direc- 
tions, significance, and even inadequa- 
cies of research in the several areas. The 
absence of formal bibliographic annota- 
tion is intentional; if the reader desires 
more specific information regarding cer- 
tain aspects of the research commented 
upon, he should go directly to the refer- 
ence library aids himself or write to the 
CEC for the separate items available in 
the form of bibliographic lists. The re- 
sponsibility for the points of view ex- 
pressed rest solely with the respective 
authors. — Wituiam C. KvaRAceus, 
CHAIRMAN, CEC Researcu CoMMITTEE. 





mum, for instance, the relative superiority of a 
Binet MA basis over a Binet IQ basis for such a 
decision seems clearly indicated (which any psy- 
chologist could have predicted), although the “total 
psychological picture” remains the soundest basis. 
The bases of evaluation of the results of such ac- 
tion have ranged from over-simplified measures of 
academic achievement to a larger evaluative basis 
including not only academic performance but also 
social and emotional adjustment at the end of two 
or more years. 

While not criticism-proof, one study, following 
the same population from kindergarten into mid- 
college, reported superior academic and social per- 
formances on the part of early admitted superior 
children over those not admitted early in a public 
school system. The socially and educationally naive 
continue to seek to ascertain, by “experimental” 
methods, the relative merits of full-time or part- 
time special class, enrichment, acceleration or other 
provisions. While it is quite possible that certain 
investigators will find one or the other provision to 
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be “better,” such findings, even by a number of in- 
vestigators, are not likely to provide sound grounds 
for concluding, in a general sense, that any given 
provision is the best. This is due to the fact that 
there will be operating the factors of “at-this-time, 
in-this-place, and under-these-conditions” which are 
seldom reasonably comparable from community to 
community or from educational level to educational 
level. No matter how hard the researchers try to 
spell out and make clear the limitations which they 
recognize with regard to their findings, the “con- 
sumer” of such findings all too often tends to over- 
generalize. 

Yet, certain studies, as for instance the Cleveland 
and Hunter evaluations, have real merit and could 
help the timid feel a little less threatened by the 
idea of special class provisions—given the opera- 
tion of certain preparatory and competency factors. 
For a long time we shall need a large number of 
objective studies of particular school system provi- 
sions, where they have their own “built-in” com- 
parison groups. Within given school systems such 
studies can, however, be truly enlightening and 
helpful. 

On the other hand, we have every right to expect 
research on the gifted to enable us to arrive at cer- 
tain helpful and sound generalities. Some of the 
research on the extent to which financial support is 
the heart of.the problem of the bright students’ not 
going on to college is already making many look 
below the claims of financial limitations into the 
question of the impact of the school, and certain 
other factors, on the motivation-to-learning in the 
gifted. Research on the various scholarship pro- 
grams throws even more light upon factors affecting 
intellectual motivation than it does on regional dif- 
ferences in test scores and college choice. (Surpris- 
ing as it may seem, research is disappointingly lack- 
ing, and too often inadequate when it is carried out. 
which can sharpen the picture of school procedures 
employed to identify those children who need par- 
ticular provisions because of their superior apti- 
tudes. 

We are at least one step removed from the anti- 
quated and psychologically unjustified practice of 
putting off until the high school level the identifica- 
tion of the more capable students. However, much- 
reported program descriptions contribute to the 
educator’s implicit if not explicit assumption that 
such pupils cannot justifiably be identified before 
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the fourth grade. Yet, no research exists which 
demonstrates clearly that there is an alarmingly 
greater identification error at the kindergarten or 
first grade level than at the fourth grade level. Even 
if there were such evidence, it would have to be 
weighed against other possible social returns with 
respect to those falsely identified or missed. 

Research is pitifully lacking which would throw 
light upon the oft-professed distinction between the 
“mentally superior” and the “talented.” Objective 
evidence appears to be lacking which demonstrates 
that the specially talented are not identifiable even 
by our well-established group and individual testing 
and examination techniques. No one seems willing 
either to analyze data already available, or to ob- 
tain data which can be analyzed, to throw objective 
light upon just what percentage of such “specially 
talented” children would be missed if the gifted 
group were identified in terms of the single criterion 
of given intelligence quotients obtained by means 
of a good group or individual intelligence test. 

One other area in which we should look for help- 
ful generality is that involving a definition of the 
gifted that is both socially and psychologically 
sound. Instead of floundering between a conceptu- 
alization that has little foundation in social reality 
—such as a Binet IQ of 180 and above, and one 
having neither logical nor psychological stability of 
meaning—such as the top 15 percent of a given 
school district’s population, one is needed which 
takes off from the consideration that in society 
there is a given percentage of our population which 
is carrying on certain high level tasks and that there 
should be, presumably, a comparable percentage 
which at least in the next 10 to 20 years will be 
needed to carry on such tasks. Since the school is 
an instrumentality of society, it is therefore obli- 
gated to take special steps to see that this supply is 
forthcoming. 

Knowing the percentage of our total population 
so needed, we can come down from the extreme 
high IQ end of our generalized distribution of, say, 
Binet IQ’s, mark off that percentage, and find just 
where, IQ-wise, we should start making special pro- 
visions for the gifted. Such a nationally determined 
IQ cut-off point could be used among all school 
districts. In one district, for instance, only a small 
percentage of its children would be in need of spe- 
cial educational consideration, while in another 
school district a much larger percentage would need 
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special provisions. Exploratory research done from 
this point of view suggests that no less than the 
top two or three percent of our school children on a 
nationwide basis, not in each class, should be re- 
garded as needing some special educational atten- 
tion because of their superior learning potential. 


And now for a paragraph of important potpourri 
. . » Research has been going on for the past five 
to 10 years which, while concerned primarily with 
adults of high intellectual caliber, very likely will 
enhance our understanding of the nature of the in- 
telligence of mentally superior children. Accord- 
ing to this research, high level intelligence may 
express itself in quite different ways—in devising 
ways to uncover new facts discovered by others, in 
sensing problems to be attacked, in just being orig- 
inal, and in a number of other ways. Even though 
these characteristics are, in a general sense, posi- 
tively related to each other, the differences among 
them are sufficiently large that it may well be that 
our future educational planning will need to be 
such as to capitalize more fully on particular 
Some of this research has reached down 
as far as the high school level. Our guess is that 


strengths. 


further research will show that at least certain of 
these facets of high intelligence will be identifiable 
at earlier age levels .. . Plans are underway for a 
20-year research program which would involve the 
study of a stratified sample of 500,000 students in 
grades nine through 12 in terms of “the various 
factors predictive of ultimate educational and voca- 
tional success, personal satisfactions, and civic con- 
tributions.” Such data would be of much value to 
those interested in the gifted high school student 
. . . Slowly, now, some educational cost data are 
coming to light, suggesting that extra special edu- 
cational costs for the gifted—roughly 30 to 50 dol- 


> 


‘ 


lars more per gifted child than for the “regular” 
child—need not be a serious deterrent to the de- 
velopment of special programs for them. . . At- 
tempts to research out the unique characteristics of 
good teachers of the gifted continue to be subjective 
and elusive—maybe in part because the good teach- 
er for the gifted may not be very different from 
any good teacher. 

Certain impacts of research methodology and of 
conclusions-drawn from research on the gifted on 
the thinking and practices of educators and parents 
need specific consideration. It must be recognized 
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that a researcher in the area of the gifted—or in 
any area for that matter—is fully justified in study- 
ing problems pertaining either to the total area or 
to any part of that area. He may, if he wishes, 
address himself only to problems of gifted boys, be- 
tween 60 and 70 inches tall, who are red-headed, 
and who have only three sisters who are older, 
and so forth. He would then state his findings ac- 
cording to the best rules of the game—only in terms 
of the group he studied. His study, though, may 
come to be known best in terms of its having had to 
do with the gifted in spite of the fact that he studied 
a sub-group, and not the gifted. The consumer of 
such research—the person who wants, perhaps, to 
make application of certain of the researcher’s find- 
ings—must bear this limitation in mind. 
Hollingsworth’s work with children of very high 
IQ was the basis for many thinking of children as 
gifted only if they were in the upper reaches em- 
ployed in her study. If the teacher takes the stand 
that a child with a Binet IQ of 140 is not mentally 
superior because the study of gifted children in her 
community was made on all above 150, the fault 
may not be properly ascribed to the researcher, but 
such a researcher is obligated to try to help the 
consumer to keep this limiting factor in mind. Re- 
search findings always must be evaluated in terms 
of the population which has been studied, in terms 
of the situation in which the study was made, and 
in terms of the particular methodology employed at 
the time. A large portion of our studies of and 
about the gifted warrant only cautious generaliza- 


tions. 


A prominent special educator once manifested 
reluctance with respect to the introduction of a 
course on the gifted into a college program with 
this statement: “But there’s not enough research on 
the gifted to justify such a course.” The following 
statement was written in 1956 (“Something can be 
done for the gifted,” Cook County Educational Di- 
gest, January, 1957) in partial response to the state- 


study of any type of exceptional chil- 
dren have been available for use in the 
identification of the gifted, in delineat- 
ing quite objectively their needs, and in 
suggesting kinds of educational adjust- 
ments for them. The largest single fol- 
low-up study of any kind of exceptional 
children was done on bright children 
admitted prior to the conventional 
school-entering age, restudied in high 
school, and further studied at college 
entrance. Major studies of the Cleveland 
Major Work Class Program have been 
made and a 10-year follow-up study has 
been made of a single special school pro- 
gram for the gifted. Major objective eval- 
uations of educational and social out- 
comes of college acceleration programs 
have been studied for seven years. Three 
systematic state-wide studies of educa- 
tional mortality among high school po- 
tential college material were made near- 
ly 20 years ago. Objective evidence on 
the educational retardation of the gifted 
has been adduced for over 35 years and 
can be simply and easily checked by any 
school teacher or administrator who 
would but analyze his test data. While 
many more studies of other types of ex- 
ceptional children and of programs for 
them have been made than there has 
been of the gifted, few, if any of them 
have had the psychological breadth, 
geographic scope, time span, or social 
orientation which characterize the stud- 
ies mentioned here. Surely the extent 
and the nature of the need for some 
special provisions for the gifted, and in- 
formation on the various possible provi- 
sions for the gifted are ‘on the record’ 
for him who would but read.” 





ment: 

se ° r : . r . 
He who would compare systematically April 7-11, 1959 , 

the research literature on the gifted with 
that on other kinds of exceptional chil- CEC Annual Spring International \ 
dren would come inescapably to some Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City , 
interesting conclusions. For no less than Co-sponsored by ‘ 
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35 years the results of the largest single New Jersey Federation of Chapters of CEC 
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AN EVALUATION OF 


GROUP HEARING TEST METHODS 


INCE 1945 there has been steadily increasing 
S concern with the efficiency of group hearing 
tests. There has been great need for a satisfactory 
method of measuring the auditory acuity of large 
groups of individuals in as short a time as possible 
commensurate with accuracy. 

Harris (5) in 1945 reported the test-retest reli- 
ability of particular group and individual methods. 
The conditions of his experiment included the use 
of trained subjects and a “very quiet” testing 
room. He concluded that under these test condi- 
tions, the group test results on the trained subjects 
were as reliable as the individual test results on 
the same subjects. These conclusions by Harris 
have been sometimes uncritically accepted without 
due regard for the trained adult subjects and spe- 
cial test conditions of the experiments. 

Newby (8), in reporting the results of a group 
pure frequency test devised by Newby and Reger, 
concluded that a group screening test should be 
considered efficient if it classified less than five per- 
cent of the total ears “pass” when they subsequently 
were shown to “fail” an individual threshold test. 
He further concluded that no more than 25 percent 
of the total ears should fail the screening test and 
later pass the individual test. 
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speech services, Samuel Gompers Memorial Reha- 
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Webster (9) has described a recorded free-field 
group test which he considered satisfactory for 
screening college students. DiCarlo and Gardner 
(4) reported on the efficiency of the Massachusetts 
Pure Frequency Screening Test as they had adapted 
it for use in a university testing program. When 
Newby’s suggested criteria were used, DiCarlo con- 
cluded that the test was efficient for the purpose of 
screening university populations. 

Yankauer, Geyer, and Chase (10) reported on a 
survey of 2404 public school children in Rochester, 
New York, which compared the results of three 
types of group screening tests with an individual 
threshold test. The screening tests were the Western 
Electric Group Phonograph Test, the Massachusetts 
Pure Frequency Test, and an individual pure fre- 
quency sweep test. The reported results indicate 
that in terms of relative efficiency of detecting chil- 
dren with a hearing loss, the individual sweep 
check is the most efficient of the three screening 
methods; the Massachusetts Test is second; the 
Western Electric Phonograph Test is least efficient. 
The present authors applied Newby’s criteria to the 
results of the Rochester survey, and all three types 
of screening tests meet Newby’s requirements for an 
efficient screening test. This is of special interest 
in view of the fact that the Western Electric Phono- 
graph Test failed to classify as having a loss of 67 
percent of the children who actually did have a 
hearing loss; the Massachusetts Test failed to cor- 
rectly classify 30 percent of the children with a 
loss. The individual sweep test failed to select only 
five percent, of the children actually having a loss. 

Johnson (6) compared the relative efficiency of 


the Western Electric 4CA Phonograph Test and 
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the Massachusetts Hearing Test; he concluded that 
the Massachusetts Test was superior to the Western 
Electric Test. Causey (1) compared the Western 
Electric 4C Phonograph Test with the Massachu- 
setts Test as modified at Purdue University. His 
results indicate the superiority of the Purdue Modi- 
fied Massachusetts Hearing Test over the Western 
Electric Phonograph Test. 


Problem 


Most of these previous group hearing tests have 
demonstrated specific inadequacies in attempting to 
accurately assess the hearing acuity of large groups 
of public school pupils. The present authors have 
attempted to provide information to answer the 
following important questions regarding the accu- 
racy of one particular group hearing test: 

1. Do more children “fail” a group ear choice 
hearing test at younger than at relatively 
older ages? 

2. Do more boys than girls fail such a group 
ear choice hearing test? 

3. Do more children fail such a group hearing 
test in the lower grades than in the upper 
grades? 

A. Is one ear more responsible than the other 
for failure on this particular group hearing 
test? 

5. Does hearing loss as measured by the ear 
choice group test appear more often at one 

_ test frequency than at another? 

6. Does the subject who fails this group hear- 
ing test and subsequently passes a threshold 
examination have some specific hearing 
characteristics? 

The particular group test used in this study was an 
ear-choice technique (2) adapted by the authors 
for use in a group test situation. This group ear- 
choice method has been previously described (7). 
The referrable hearing loss was considered to be a 
loss of 30 db or more in either ear at one or more 
of the test frequencies. 


Results 


ANALYSIS OF DATA BY AGE OF SUBJECTS FAILING THE 
THRESHOLD TEST: The results of a chi-square test 
indicate that the age of distribution for the 67 sub- 
jects who failed the threshold test is not signifi- 
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cantly different from the age distribution for all 517 
subjects of the experiment. This is interpreted to 
mean that the referrable hearing loss incidence is 
approximately equally distributed by age among 
the pupils of the experiment. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA BY SEX OF SUBJECTS FAILING THE 
THRESHOLD TEST: Twelve and ninety-five-one-hun- 
dredths percent (67 of 517) of the subjects failed 
the threshold test and thus were considered to have 
referrable hearing losses. There were 41 boys and 
26 girls among the 67 subjects who failed the 
threshold test. This ratio (41/26) indicates a tend- 
ency for more boys than girls to have a referrable 
hearing loss. A chi-square test of the divergence of 
observed from expected frequencies, indicates that 
the ratio of boy and girl subjects failing the thresh- 
old test is not significantly different from the sex 
ratio of the 517 subjects. This finding is in accord 
with the previous work of Curry (3). 


ANALYSIS OF DATA BY SCHOOL GRADE OF SUBJECTS 
FAILING THE THRESHOLD TEST: No statistically sig- 
nificant difference from the school grade distribu- 
tion of all 517 subjects of the experiment is shown 
in the distribution of the subjects who failed both 
the group and threshold tests when a chi-square 
test is applied. This is interpreted to indicate that 
referrable hearing loss incidence is approximately 
equally distributed by school grade among the ex- 
perimental subjects. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA BY EAR RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
HEARING LOSS OF SUBJECTS FAILING THE THRESHOLD 
TEST: Examination of the results tabulated accord- 
ing to ear responsible for the loss for the subjects 
who failed the threshold test shows a tendency for 
the left ear to be responsible for the loss on the 
individual test more often than the right, especially 
among the boys. It is seen that in the experiment 
the left ear was responsible for failing the threshold 
test 43.3 percent of the time; two ears were respon- 
sible 34.3 percent of the time; and the right ear was 
responsible for the failure 22.4 percent of the time. 
The results of chi-square tests show, however, that 
the differences between obtained and expected oc- 
currences were not statistically significant. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA ACCORDING TO TEST FREQUENCIES 
RESPONSIBLE FOR FAILURE OF THE THRESHOLD TEST: 
Inspection shows that for the boys who failed the 
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threshold test, there is a statistically significant dif- 
ference with regard to the six test frequencies in- 
volved. The hearing losses of the boys of the study 
show a preponderance of involvements of the test 
frequencies 4096 cps and 8192 cps. The girls do 
not show this preponderance. Among the girls there 
is a slight tendency for the test frequency 4096 cps 
to occur more often than the other five frequencies, 
but this tendency is not statistically significant. The 
combined totals for the boys and girls who failed 
the threshold test are influenced strongly by the 
significant preponderance of involvement of test 
frequencies 4096 and 8192 cps for the boys and by 
the tendency toward a preponderance at 4096 cps 
for the girls. Consequently the combined totals 
show statistical significance. The order of incidence 
of test frequency involvement, from the greatest to 
the least, for these 67 subjects was, respectively: 


4096, 8192, 256, 512, 1024, 2048. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA OF SUBJECTS WHO PASSED THE 
CROUP TEST AND SUBSEQUENTLY FAILED THE 
THRESHOLD TEST: Although the group ear-choice 
sweep technique used in this study approached ac- 
ceptability by Newby’s standards, it should be 
pointed out that the experimental ear-choice tech- 
nique failed to meet the authors’ standard of de- 
tecting 95 percent of the individuals with hearing 
loss. In an attempt to determine possible reasons 
for this failure, the data was analyzed for those sub- 
jects in the “pass-fail” category (“pass screen-fail 
threshold”) of the experiment. An analysis accord- 
ing to age, school grade, and ear responsible for 
the failure on the threshold test was conducted. Of 
these 28 subjects, the percentages by sex at each 
age and each school grade do not differ signifi- 
cantly from the percentages of the 67 subjects at 
each age and school grade who comprise the com- 
bined “pass-fail’’ and “fail-fail’’ categories of the 
experiment. Also, they do not differ significantly 
from the percentage distributions by age and by 
grade for all 517 subjects. Similarly, the distribu- 
tion of test frequencies at which these 28 subjects 
subsequently failed the threshold test (after passing 
all six frequencies on the group test) is not differ- 
ent from the distribution of test frequencies failed 
by the 39 subjects who failed both the group test 
and the threshold test. The unsatisfactory perform- 
ance of this group ear-choice screening technique 
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apparently cannot be attributed to any particular 
age, school grade, or test frequency acuity charac- 


teristics of these subjects. 


Summary 


In view of the analytical procedures used with 
this particular group technique, the authors feel 
that the cause for lack of test accuracy cannot be 
explained for the test population in terms of the 
age, sex, grade, ear, or frequency questions for- 
mulated. Since the need for a satisfactory group 
hearing test is great, the authors feel that much 
additional work remains to formulate a really work- 
able technique for the examination of the hearing 
of individuals. 
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SPECIAL 


EDUCATION 


an Central America and Mexico 


CLARA LANGERHANS 


| N OcTOBER and November of 1957, the author was 

privileged to work with the governments of Pan- 
ama, Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Mexico; and with 
the directors of institutions and organizations for 
the blind in these countries for the purpose of as- 
sisting them in the improvement of their services to 
blind people. 

All of the Central American countries have com- 
pulsory education laws, but there are still an in- 
sufficient number of schools or trained teachers to 
meet the needs of non-handicapped children. Yet, 
with these limitations, each country has made some 
progress toward providing educational facilities for 
certain types of exceptional children. In general, 
there are limited or non-existent provisions to find 
exceptional children and to enforce the compulsory 
education laws. The prevailing attitude of many 
parents and the general public is that the handi- 
capped must always remain the object of pity and 
charity and that little can be done toward helping 
them become contributing citizens. In most Latin 
American special schools, it is not unusual to see an 
adult in the same class with a child of six or seven 
years. In some instances, parents will abandon their 
handicapped children if they are given an oppor- 
tunity to do so. Slowly, these attitudes and prac- 
tices are being modified as the standard and quality 
of educational facilities improve. 


e CLARA LANGERHANS is field service counselor, 
American Foundation for Overseas Blind, Inc., 22 
West 17th Street, New York City 11, N. Y. 
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To date, most attention has been given to pro- 
viding special educational facilities for the blind, 
deaf, and the mentally retarded. In the four coun- 
tries under discussion, the education of the blind 
was the pioneer field except in Panama where the 
mentally retarded were the first group provided 
with special facilities. The earlier schools were 
started by private citizens or the church and only 
recently has government taken any interest in de- 
veloping special facilities. 


Panama 


In terms of population, Panama is the smallest 
of the four countries visited. Its total population 
including the Canal Zone, is approximately 900,000. 
The population is made up of several races and 
mixtures of these races. Even though the country 
is primarily agricultural in its economy, its prin- 
cipal income is from the Canal Zone. This has 
raised the per capita income to the highest in any 
Central American country. But this also has created 
economic problems in that there is a great differ- 
ence in income between those people working in the 
Canal Zone and those dependent directly upon the 
economy of the republic. This along with the turbu- 
lent political history of the country with relatively 
few periods of quiet, has left little time for the 
development of social institutions within Panama. 
Even though education is compulsory and free for 
the primary grades, no effort was made to provide 
special education facilities for physically and men- 
tally handicapped children until about 15 years ago. 
The mentally retarded were first provided with 
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special classrooms in some primary schools in 1946. 
Education for the deaf began in 1951 and officially 
for the blind in 1953. For several years the Salva- 
tion Army, with the help of the Lions Club, taught 
braille to both children and adults for one day a 
week at the Salvation Army headquarters in Balboa. 

In 1951, the government passed a law, sponsored 
by the Lions Club which established the Panamanian 
Institute of Rehabilitation. This provides for the 
education and rehabilitation of the mentally re- 
tarded, the deaf, and the blind under one director 
who is responsible to the Ministry of Education. 
The school for the deaf was organized immediately 
and the education plan for the mentally retarded 
was revised. The school for the blind was not added 
to the overall program until 1953 when the children 
were transferred from the Salvation Army school 
and a daily curriculum of education instituted. Even 
though the law provides for adequate income to 
meet the administrative costs of these schools 
through the allocation of unclaimed prize money 
from the national lottery, it has never been paid to 
the schools. The Ministry of Education pays the 
rent on the buildings and the salaries of the 
teachers. All other needs such as special equipment, 
medical care for the students, transportation and 


the furniture in the school rooms must be provided , 


from voluntary sources. The building, shared by 
the school for the blind and the school for the dea:, 
is completely inadequate and does not provide the 
most necessary facilities. A plan is underway to 
build new buildings but since this is in great part 
also dependent on voluntary contributions little 
progress is being made in that direction. The Lions 
Club has taken over the responsibility for meeting 
some of the needs for the schools for the blind and 
the deaf. 

There are three teachers in the school for the 
blind teaching 30 children between the ages of six 
and 16. Only the one sighted teacher is a qualified 
teacher according to Panamanian standards. The 
director is blind and is now attending the Univer- 
sity so that he may meet the educational require- 
ments for teachers. The third teacher, also blind, 
was taught at home by tutors and has had no ex- 
perience in a normal living situation. 

The situation in the school for the deaf appears 
to be much better. Since there was no one who 
even had an idea about the education of the deaf 
when the school was first opened in 1951, several 
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teachers were sent to Mexico and the United States 
for training. 

The curriculum in the school for the blind theo- 
retically follows that in the regular schools. But 
because of the extremely limited facilities it is 
doubtful if the standard of education is that pro- 
vided for normal children. 

Panama has made a beginning and the govern- 
ment is interested in the problem but says that it 
lacks funds to improve conditions rapidly, and must 
depend upon voluntary effort to meet the needs of 
these schools. 


Costa Rica 


Costa Rica is a lovely little country where it is 
eternally spring and where there are so many 
shades of green that no artist has ever been able 
to reproduce all the colors. This little country of 
1,000,000 people is free and independent, and very 
proud of it. Even when it was very poor in 1830, 
it passed its first compulsory education law. Pri- 
mary facilities are the best in all of Central Amer- 
ica. More money is spent on education and public 
health than for military defense. This enlightened 
approach to the need for education is reflected in 
the schools for physically and mentally handicapped 
children. 

In 1946, Dr. Fernando Centeno Guell, a psychia- 
trist, and the members of the Rotary Club estab- 
lished the first schools for the mentally retarded, 
deaf, and blind children. Dr. Centeno is still the 
dynamic director of the schools. The three schools 
are located in a suburb of San José, where the 
government has built modern school buildings 
which are in good condition. Only the school for 
the blind has residential facilities. Buses are pro- 
vided for the daily transportation of the deaf and 
mentally retarded children to the school. Children 
living outside of San José are placed in boarding 
homes. The teachers in all three schools are fully 
qualified and many of them have had special train- 
ing in the United States and Mexico. The govern- 
ment pays special education teachers higher salaries 
than are paid to regular teachers, and good person- 
nel has been recruited. 

It is worthy of comment here that only the school 
for the blind faces the problem of securing special 
appliances, such as braille slates, braille writers, 
and such other equipment necessary in the educa- 
tion of the blind. So far the government has pro- 
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vided no funds for this, and depends on voluntary 
contributions to meet this need. 

The school for the blind not only provides both 
academic and vocational training to children of 
primary school age, but also opens its vocational 
training classes to blind adults who come to the 
school in the afternoon. 

In Costa Rica, those children who enter after the 
age of six are kept in a special class and given extra 
help until they have caught up with the children 
of their chronological age. Secondary education for 
blind children is provided in the regular schools for 
the seeing. The facilities and equipment of the 
school for the blind are used to meet the special 
needs of blindness for these children. 


Guatemala 


In Guatemala, the first school for the blind and 
the deaf was organized by a blind man in 1946. 
Since there were no vocational rehabilitation facili- 
ties available for the graduates, there finally were 
more adults in the school than children. In 1953, 
the school in Guatemala was completely reorganized 
and is now a part of the overall service to the blind 
and the deaf administered by a voluntary committee 
known as the Comité pro Ciegos y Sordomudos. The 
government provides only limited funds for the sup- 
port of the two schools but has given the exclusive 
right to a lottery to the Comité to provide all the 
funds used for the total educational and rehabilita- 
tion program. Both schools operate in the same 
building which was recently remodeled. It is now 
one of the most modern in Central America. 

The teachers of the blind are well trained, most 
of them having had scholarships for training in the 
United States, Chile, and Mexico. Unfortunately 


the teachers of the deaf have not fared as well. 


Various problems have arisen which have made 
difficult the granting of scholarships in this spe- 
cialty. 

In contrast to the old school, no child may stay 
in the school during vacation time. Arrangements 
by trained social workers are made for the children 
to return to their homes over weekends and during 
vacation periods. With a great deal of difficulty, 
boarding homes were found this last year for those 
children who are full orphans or whose parents 
have refused to keep them at home. This again is 
a completely new concept in Latin American coun- 
tries. 
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The curriculum follows that required of children 
in the regular schools. In 1957, secondary educa- 
tion was provided for the first time in the regular 
schools for the graduates-of the school for the blind. 
As in Costa Rica, the children were so well trained 
that they did not have to pass special examinations 
for admittance to the secondary schools. 


Mexico 


Education for the blind in Mexico started as early 
as 1866, when the National School for the Blind 
was founded in Mexico City. 

In 1950, all educational and rehabilitative facili- 
ties supported by the government of Mexico were 
placed under the Department of Rehabilitation 
which is under the Ministry of Health and Welfare. 
This new department is still in the process of organ- 
ization. It is charged with the responsibility to 
provide all educational, medical, and rehabilitative 
services for all physically and mentally handicapped 
people in the country. 

The National School for the Blind and the school 
for deaf children is located in the building origi- 
nally built by the government to serve as a rehabili- 
tation center for blind adults. Since the adult re- 
habilitation program is not yet under way, much of 
the building is still unoccupied. The teachers in the 
school are qualified according to Mexican standards 
and most of them have also had special training in 
the education of the deaf and the blind in a normal 
school organized by the government for this pur- 
pose. Even though this is a national school, there 
are few students attending living outside of Mexico 
City. 

When a child is blind and requires special educa- 
tional facilities, he becomes the ward of the Mexican 
government. Arrangements are made for him to 
live in special boarding homes where he receives 
one meal a day, a bed to sleep in, and his clothing. 
These boarding homes are far away from the school 
so special buses bring the children to the school. 
Academic subjects are taught in the morning and 
the afternoon is spent in such vocational activities 
as sewing, knitting, and some manual training for 
the boys. 

This again is a primary school only and offers 
an education through the sixth grade. A few blind 
children attend the secondary schools but little as- 
sistance is given by the national school teaching 

(Continued on page 220) 
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JUVENILE 


OFFENDERS 


DEFINED by law 


— solutions to practical problems is difficult, 
seemingly because the logical straightforward 
approach is sometimes neglected in favor of ration- 
alization. This type of thinking which has occurred 
with reference to child offenders does not represent 
a desirable approach to such a matter of public con- 
cern and, as Erikson (1) points out, “. .. in regard 
to juvenile delinquency, it is fatal.” 

Owing to the rapid increase of juvenile miscon- 
duct during and subsequent to World War II, state 
legislatures have sought to solve the problem by 
implementing statutes aimed toward rehabilitation 
and treatment; further, through legal measures, 
some attempts have been made to re-organize some 
agencies that heretofore were responsible for the 
welfare of children. In this latter instance, either 
responsibilities have been increased, or authority 
has been shifted to new agencies created for spe- 
cific purposes. 

Many discussions and conferences that are con- 
cerned with juvenile delinquents have centered on 
causation in terms of “placing the blame.” Eliot 
(2) stresses the fact that all over the country ac- 
cusing fingers are being pointed at parents, further, 
that there is a growing demand for parents to be 
held accountable. Recent amendments to juvenile 
laws have reflected this demand inasmuch as these 
legislative statutes appear to involve parents as well 
as others who might contribute to the “deiinquency 
of a minor.” These laws are based, perhaps, on 
the principle that parents are not to be relieved of 
complete responsibility for their offspring; they are 
to be held accountable. 





e MAE PULLINS CLAYTOR is professor of psy- 
chology, Morgan State College, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 
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Whether or not they are responsible is not a 
question that can be answered readily, especially 
when many juvenile offenders come from homes 
where the parent’s marital status has terminated be- 
cause of death, divorce, or separation. A perusal 
of the available literature concerning contributing 
factors shows that everything and everybody has 
been blamed for juvenile misconduct except the de- 
linquent himself. It is difficult to place the blame 
on him simply because no one knows who he is 
until he comes in contact with the law. 


Historical Definitions 


The juvenile offender has been defined techni- 
cally from a non-legal point of view by the sociolo- 


gists, psychologists, and the anthropologists. Ac- 
cording to a social-psychological definition (3), he 
is a delinquent because he conceives of himself as 
one whether it be because of official action or be- 
cause he is pointed out as such in his neighborhood 
or community. Further, inasmuch as he is classi- 
fied as such and has been subjected to various 
disciplinary measures, secondary psychological re- 
actions occur that may be unrelated to the origins 
of his unacceptable behavior. 

Another non-legal psychological concept (4) 
maintains that the delinquent child is one who seeks 
emotional satisfaction which he cannot find in his 
environment. He differs from other children in 
that he shows a greater degree of egocentrism and 
a lack of emotional balance. Sellin (5) introduces 
a third concept which represents the cultural- 
anthropological view. He states that the delinquent 
should be defined and described in terms of “con- 
duct norms” rather than in terms of what he calls 
“artificial legal norms.” The former term, rather 


than the latter, would provide, according to this 
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view, a better basis for the development of cate- 
gories which could be studied scientifically. 

From the psychoanalytic point of view (6), 
delinquency has been discussed in terms of an 


“alloplastic infringement of values.” The symptoms 
of such disorders provide pleasure in contrast to 
“autoplastic ones” which yield displeasure. Powers 
and Witmer (7) has sought to compromise between 


Table 1. Maximum AGE LEVEL By STATE WHEREIN 


THE JUVENILE CourT May Exercise ORIGINAL JURISDICTION 











STATE MAXIMUM COMMENTS 
ere in cities and coun- 
Alabama 16 to 18 ties; 16 for dependent and 
neglected 
Arizona* 18 
Arkansas under 21 penn “y dependent and 
eglecte 
California* under 21 
(Under 21 for neglected and 
1 | dependent. Child defined as 
Connecticut 16 ) person under 16 or between 
16 and 18 
Cilovado eibdien 18 eee and neglected 
under 
( Bill presented to legislature 
Delawarey 18 4 to raise age to 21, but was 
unsuccessful 
District of Col. under 18 
Florida** 17 
Georgia* 17 
Idaho*7 18 
Illinois? 18 
Indiana* 18 
Saint 19 Under 18 for both dependent 
and neglected 
Kansast 16 Male 
18 Female 
Renncket 18 S16 for dependent males; 
: | minimum level, 6 
c 
Louisiana*t 7 in » ae dependent and 
glectec 
18 County (,, , 
Maryland*t 16 Balti. { ea eee ee 
more City \"°& — 
Maine 17 Dependent, 16 
Michigan? under 17 Dependent, under 17 
Mississippi* 18 Minimum not less that 10 
. Minimum not less than 7. 
Massachusetts li Dependent and neglected 14 


to 17 


Minnesota under 18 Defines child 
Montana** 18 
Missouri* 17 


*State defines the term child, thus age level usually same 
for delinquent, dependent and neglected. 








yInformation received by letter from State Department 
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STATE MAXIMUM COMMENTS 

Nebraska? 18 f Same for dependent and 
| neglected 

Nevada 18 Same for dependent and 
neglected 

New Hampshire under 18 


New Mexicot 18 
New Jersey*+ 18 
New York*+ 16 
North Carolina 16 
North Dakota*+ 18 


Ohio*+ 18 
Oklahomat under 16 


Minimum not less than 


Same for dependent and 


neglected 
Under 18 for neglected 
(Minimum under 14, (chil- 
Oregon? 18 Ae under this age are not 
considered as delinquents) 
Not considered as delinquent 
ss C) s 
Pennsylvania*t 18 aided sateteion ote 
: to this age 


Rhode Island 18 

Under 16 in Domestic Rela- 
tions Court; Under 18 in 
Juvenile Domestic Relations 
Court 


South Carolina 18 


Dependent and _ neglected 


South Dakota? 18 


under 21 
Tennessee* 18 
Texast a Ps Under 10 minimum age 
Utah* 18 
Dependent and _ neglected 
Vermont*{ 16 — 16 
oe Dependent and _ neglected 
* 5 
Virginia*? 18 of 18 
Washington 18 
Wisconsin *+ 18 Minimum, 12 
West Virginia sadn te Same for dependent and 
neglected 


21 Female is law lists 21 as the 


Wyoming 19 Male minimum 


of Public Welfare. (In most cases, the juvenile court laws 
were also sent), (December, 1957-January 1958). Other 
information taken from State Codes dealing with Infants 
or Juvenile Offenders. 
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legal and non-legal concepts by proposing that the 
“real delinquent” be defined as the juvenile who 
makes a career of delinquency. Such a child would 
not of necessity be one who is an offender accord- 
ing to the law, nor would he be the officially ad- 
judged or institutionalized delinquent. 

From the point of view of public school authori- 
ties, the unofficial or official delinquent represents 
the “problem child.” He cannot get along in the 
classroom situation, is usually a habitual truant, and 
has no respect for either parental or school author- 
ity. To his parents, he is sometimes referred to as 
the “black sheep” in the family since he is a con- 
stant threat to the social status of his family group. 
Those who are concerned with communication have 
labeled him as the “juvenile gangster” or the 
“neighborhood hoodlum.” These latter groups 
identify him in terms of offenses, the frequency of 
such, and how his behavior affects others. Yet, in 
spite of all these and other concepts, the definition 
of the term itself is imbedded in legal statutes and 
codes and it is these definitions that are most diffi- 
cult to understand. 

This paper will attempt to describe the juvenile 
offender as he is defined in the codes and statutes 
throughout the United States. Legally, the delin- 
quent is a juvenile offender. This short concise 
definition perhaps implies five criteria which can be 
explored from the standpoint of the law. Inasmuch 
as juveniles are depicted as children, the definition 
implies that someone must assume responsibility for 
them, that they constitute a special group who are 
within designated chronological age levels, and that 
they have committed certain types of undesirable 
behavior commonly termed “delinquent acts.” The 
definition further suggests that certain patterns of 
conduct do not constitute juvenile offenses. These 
patterns usually are referred to as “adult crimes.” 

The materials used in this paper have been gath- 
ered from state departments of public welfare, state 
correctional institutions, state prisons and reforma- 
tories, state boards of correction, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, and other 
agencies that are concerned with the law in its rela- 
tionship to children. 


Juvenile Offenders as a Special Group 
Juvenile court jurisdiction is broad and exten- 
tive. In all states it usually includes within its 
framework three primary groups of children: delin- 
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quents, neglected, and dependent. With the excep- 
tion of delinquents, children in the latter two groups 
may be either offenders or in danger of becoming 
so. In addition to these primary categories, other 
children are subject to juvenile court jurisdiction. 
Kansas (8), for example, defines the “miscreant” 
and the “wayward;” New York (9), describes the 
“abandoned, destitute, physically handicapped, and 
the crippled;” Maryland (10) includes the “feeble- 
minded ;” Nebraska (11) defines the same groups 
as New York and also includes the “defective.” 
Both Tennessee and North Carolina (12, 13) define 
the “abandoned;” South Carolina (14) the “desti- 
tute” and the “physically handicapped;” and in 
Connecticut (15), the “uncared for child” and the 
“defective delinquent” are categorized. 

All of these categories, supposedly separate and 
distinct, represent a paragon of confusion since 
they may very well describe similar facts; never- 
theless, one is never certain as to whether a differ- 
ence exists in terminology or whether disparate 
facts are being mentioned. In many instances (with 
the exception of the delinquent) the dependent, neg- 
lected, and other sub-groups are also defined in 
state laws that deal with financial assistance or 
special education. Thus classifications alone, both 
primary and secondary, though depicting the juve- 
nile offender as a “special group” are inadequate. 
They merely indicate that all children under certain 
circumstances, regardless of whether or not they 
have visible defects, are subject to juvenile court 
jurisdiction. 


Chronological Age Level 

The codes and statutes of the forty-eight states 
are generally similar as to the designated maximum 
age for this special group, but not much attention 
has been paid to a minimum level. With reference 
to juvenile offenders, the maximum refers to an age 
level set by law below which the child receives spe- 
cial consideration in a court designed for him. The 
minimum refers to the age below which children 
are not considered as juvenile delinquents but as 
neglected children. 

Interestingly enough, the maximum level does not 
differentiate too much from earlier concepts. He- 
braic Law (16) exempted the male children from 
sins until their “rite de passage” at the age of 13. 
Roman Law (17) divided minors into three cate- 
gories: children under seven were not responsible; 
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those from seven to puberty were not responsible if 
the praetor thought that they lacked understanding 
of the nature of their acts; and those from puberty 
up to 25 were to have their youthfulness taken into 
consideration when punishment was to be pre- 
scribed. According to the Napoleonic Code (18), 
limited responsibility was placed upon children un- 
der 16; this age level was later raised to 18. The 
English law (19) qualified responsibility with ref- 
erence to age; here a child under seven was thought 
to be incapable of guilt or crime and, from eight to 
14, he was presumed to be incapable of guilt. 

At the present time, this same pattern with minor 
variations seems to exist. For example: New Jersey 
statutes (20) state that a child under 16 is incapa- 
ble of crime. Further, all state codes maintain that 
“an adjudication by a juvenile court that a child is 
an offender is not deemed a conviction, nor is the 
child deemed to have been guilty, nor is he desig- 
nated as a criminal by reason of that adjudication.” 
In practice, according to juvenile courts, there is no 
trial by jury since the child is not considered as 
“ouilty.”” 

In spite of the similarities, the laws show some 
inconsistency in techniques of defining the maxi- 
mum. Some usually define the term “child” as a 
person married or unmarried under the maximum 
limit; an adult, then, would represent the individual 
Virginia’s 
The latter 
is a person 18 years or older but less than 21, and 
In other state 


who actually is at or above this level. 
code (21) defines a child and a minor. 
the former, an individual under 18. 
codes, both terms are used synonymously. 

The age levels given for the delinquent and neg- 
lected seem fairly stable; however, when the de- 
pendent child is defined as one “who is in need of 
financial assistance,” the ceiling is 16. Recent 
amendments to the Social Security Act have re- 
moved the requirement that dependent children be- 
tween 16 and 18 must be attending school regularly 
in order for the ceiling to be raised to 18. 

The physically handicapped, mentally defective, 
and the crippled, are also defined in terms of age by 
the state division of special education and the de- 
partment of public welfare, the ages being 21 and 

8 respectively. When a child suffers from a handi- 
cap which is severe, although he has attained the 
extended level for special education, he may be 
placed with the state’s rehabilitation agency for the 


purpose of additional training or assistance. 
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The jurisdiction of the juvenile court in cases of 
adjudged delinquency terminates when the child 
reaches the maximum age, although it too may be 
extended to 21 except in Mississippi, 20, and Michi- 
gan, 19 (22, 23). The Massachusetts statute does 
not appear to designate clearly a terminal age but 
reads as follows: 


Section 10. Said Chapter 119 is hereby further 
amended by striking out section 72 as amended, and 
inserting in place thereof, the following—Section 72. 
Courts may continue to exercise jurisdiction in their 
juvenile sessions over children who become seventeen 
years of age or who pass the age limit for bringing 
the kind of complaint or proceeding before the 
court, pending adjudication on their cases, or during 
continuances or probation, or after their cases have 
been placed on file, or where a child between the 
ages of 16 and 17 commits an offense and it is not 
apprehended until after reaching the age of 17 (24). 


Instability of the Maximum 


Although the law asserts that a child is incapable 
of committing crimes, prison records show that they 
sometimes do. At such times, jurisdiction of the 
juvenile court may be waived according to speci- 
fied regulations. Generally the law states that: 
“.. . if during the pending of a criminal or quasi- 
criminal charge against any minor under the desig- 
nated maximum, the age at the time when the of- 
fense was committed must be ascertained. If the 
child was under the ceiling, the case is transferred 
to the juvenile court together with all of the papers, 
documents, and testimony.” The codes of Alabama 
and Texas (25, 26) state that “age at the time of 
trial determines jurisdiction.” These appear to be 


the only exceptions to the general rule. 


With the exception of the defective delinquent, 
court jurisdiction seems fairly clear as long as it 
applies to children who have committed delinquent 
acts. It becomes unclear when “other acts” are 
exemplified. In some states, for example, violation 
of traffic laws are not transferable to the juvenile 
court even though the child’s age is below the maxi- 
mum. This variation rests on the fact that the age 
for granting license for driving may be below that 
of the maximum and, in such cases, the child is 
subject to the same proceedings applicable to adults. 
Again it seem that when original jurisdiction has 
been established, even though the child has reached 
the maximum but is under 21, he is subject to juve- 
nile court and not to the courts for adults. 


Michigan Code (27) states that children between 
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17 and 19 are subject to concurrent jurisdiction 
with adult courts when they are willfully disobedi- 
ent. The child who is willfully disobedient but un- 
der the age of 17 is subject to exclusive jurisdiction 
of the juvenile court. In the first instance, if the 
child is already under juvenile court jurisdiction he 
is handled by that court even though he may be 18. 
The importance of this problem cannot be over- 
stressed. The child in the first case may be subject 
to confinement in a state reformatory, and in the 
In the lat- 
ter case, after he has been discharged for a speci- 


latter to a state correctional institution. 


fied period of years, his records may be destroyed, 
and in the former, the records are kept. 

There is a lack of uniformity concerning termi- 
nation of juvenile court jurisdiction with reference 
to children who are in state correctional institutions. 
In Ohio (28) 
committed to a state correctional institution or re- 
Yet, according to the code of New 


jurisdiction ends when the child is 


formatory. 
Mexico (29), jurisdiction continues when the child 
is placed on probation, is made a ward of the court, 
is committed to an institution, or is given a sus- 
Another code (30) asserts that 
commitments to a private or incorporated institu- 


pended sentence. 


tion or agency does not divest the probate court of 
jurisdiction unless the child is adopted legally. In 
some states jurisdiction terminates when the child 
is committed to a state youth agency, yet in others 
it continues. 

It must be remembered, however, that the laws 
emphasize that the child cannot be kept in a state 
correctional institution after the age of 21 and that 
jurisdiction automatically terminates at 21. A ques- 
tion arises concerning the defective delinquent and 
the offender who may be emotionally disturbed. 
When should court jurisdiction cease over them? 
Although some states maintain institutions and 
training centers for the mentally defective and the 
emotionally disturbed, in essence, these were not 
created for children who fall into these categories 
when they have been adjudged to be delinquent. 
In some cases, many have been placed in some of 
these institutions along with children who are not 
delinquent. In other instances, they have been 
placed in state correctional institutions, state re- 
formatories, or state hospitals for the mentally ill 
and the feeble minded. 

E. L. Johnstone (31) states that “by whatever 
name he is known, there is no place for the defec- 
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tive delinquent in any institution except as designed 
for him. He is in a distinct, (albeit somewhat 
vague), category. He cannot be defined, yet he is 
known and can be described. The institutions for 
the mentally deficient, hospitals for the insane, 
prisons, reformatories, and others, are not geared 
to receive him, and he, as an individual of a distinct 
minority, can wreck any one of them. ... The de- 
fective delinquent,’ continues Johnstone, “should be 
locked up and permanently taken out of circulation.” 

The Missouri law (32) states that when a child 
coming under the jurisdiction of the juvenile court 
is found to be feeble-minded, epileptic, mentally de- 
fective, or otherwise mentally disordered, the court 
may commit him to the training schools, state hos- 
pitals, or other institutions under conditions pre- 
scribed by the court and that the order of commit- 
ment is binding. This means that if the court re- 
tains jurisdiction, these institutions must keep the 
child until he reaches the maximum. When he 
reaches the terminal age, he may be referred back 
to the juvenile court and the question arises, “What 
next?” 

New York (33) has attempted to solve the prob- 
lem by using one of its correctional institutions, 
namely, Woodbourne, for the confinement and treat- 
ment of inmates of borderline intelligence who have ° 
been adjudged to be delinquent. They believe that 
the presence of such people in the ordinary popula- 
tion of a correctional school materially increases 
the difficulty of administration and also prevents the 
persons of limited intelligence from receiving the 
type of special treatment which is necessary. 


The Juvenile Court May Waive Jurisdiction 
Although all cases involving children are trans- 
ferred to juvenile court from other courts, except as 
is indicated in the law, this court may also waive 
jurisdiction. This can be done only when the child 
reaches a stipulated maximum for this purpose. 
Waiving jurisdiction seems to depend on: age level 
for commitment to state correctional institutions; 
the type of offense committed; and the corrective 
facilities available to the juvenile court. Laws con- 
cerning waiving jurisdiction generally read some- 
what as follows: 
If a child, 14 years of age or over is charged with 
an offense which, if committed by an adult, would be 
punishable by confinement in the penitentiary, the 


court after an investigation . . . may, in its discre- 
tion, retain jurisdiction or certify such child for 
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proper criminal proceedings to the appropriate court 

of record having criminal jurisdiction of such offense, 

if committed by an adult. 

This general statement varies a great deal. Vir- 
ginia Code (34) asserts that even though the juve- 


nile court does not so certify a child over 14 


charged with an adult offense that is punishable by 
death or confinement for 20 years or more, the 
Commonwealth’s attorney of the city or county, if 
he feels that it is to the public interest, may present 
the case to the grand jury or the proper court of 
record. The grand jury then determines whether 
or not the juvenile court is to retain the case. Fur- 
ther (35), if the child is a fugitive from justice, the 


juvenile and domestic relations court may certify 
such child for proper criminal proceedings to the 
appropriate court. In some states where the child 
commits adult crimes, both juvenile and adult 
courts have concurrent jurisdiction; in others, as 
long as the individual is a child, the juvenile court 
exercises exclusive jurisdiction. 

Some laws do not set a minimum level whereby 
juvenile court jurisdiction may be waived. In such 
cases where the law states “14 or over,” “ 15 or 
over,” etc., explicit regulations follow to the effect 
that children under this ceiling cannot be tried in 
criminal courts. Where the ceiling is “under 18,” 
as designated by Oregon, children below 14 would 


Table 2. Ace WHEREBY THE JUVENILE CourT May WaAIvE JurispicTION WHEN THE OFFENDER COMMITS 


AN Act or Acts THaT May Be CLAssep as ADULT CRIMES 








STATE AGE COMMENTS 
Alabama 14 
Arizona under 18 Suspension left to the judge 
Arkansas under 15 
: ; Under 14 to Youth State 
California under 18 { halaion ” 
“Connecticut* 
Colorado 
icin J None other than that of 
| Committing Magistrate 
Florida 14 or over 
Georgia 150rover Terminates at 2] 
(Age not stipulated, uses 
Idaho 2term child: except traffic 
| violation 
Illinois 14 or over 
+e aa Be aarti Jf Exception, traffic violation or 
7 | capital offenses 
Iowa over 10 
Cie ; 
acne | See miscreant, more than 16 
TE | under 18 
Kentucky 16 orover Less if for murder or rape 
Louisiana 15 or over 
Maine under 17 
Maryland over 14 
Massachusetts 14 to 17 
Mississippi 13 orover | 13 or over, misdemeanor to 
Ss]SSs r . 
oe (felony) Youth Court 
Michigan over 15 
Minnesota over 12 


*No definite age is set although reference is made to the 
fact that persons between 16 and 17 when convicted of an 
offense, the punishment for which, in whole or in part, is 
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STATE AGE COMMENTS 
Montana 16 or over 
Missouri 14 or over 
Nebraska under 16 

No child under 16 for fel- 
Nevada 16 orover 2 ony; court may retain juris- 


diction 


{Defined in terms of commit- 


New Hampshire underl18 . 

2 | ment 
New Mexico 14 or over 
New Jersey 16 to 17 Over 17 if traffic violation 
New York 15 or over 
North Carolina 14 
North Dakota 14 or over 
Ohio under 18 Uses term child 
Oklahoma under 18 Uses term child 
Oregon under 18 Any crime 
Pennsylvania 14 or over 
Rhode Island 16 or over 
South Carolina under 16 Uses term child 
South Dakota under 18 
Tennessee l6orover Age for felony 
Texas unclear 
Utah 14 or older 
Vermont under 16 
Virginia 14 or over 
West Virginia under 18 


Wyoming 


Wisconsin 

Washington 

District of 
Columbia 


industrial 
training school 


under 21 {train 14 for 


16 or over 
under 18 


16 or over 


or may be imprisonment in the State Prison, the court may 
sentence them to imprisonment for the same term in the 
jail of the county where such conviction is had. 
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not be subjected to adult proceedings simply be- 
cause the law designates a minimum ceiling where- 
by a child is adjudged to be delinquent. This is 
not true in all states. 

At present by law, the minimum level in Ken- 
tucky is six; in Massachusetts, Illinois, South Caro- 
lina, and New Jersey, 7; in Oregon, 14; in Missis- 
sippi and Texas, 10; in Wisconsin, 12; and in Wy- 
oming, eight (36-45). Although no minimum age 
is recorded in other states, codes generally specify 
limits for commitment to correctional institutions. 
These limits give some indication of a lower level 
of apprehension. The limits set by statute and in- 
stitutional reports do not coincide in every instance 
with reference to age. This may be due in part to 
the fact that no other facilities are available for 
sheltering the younger age group. 

California has several types of correctional insti- 
tutions including: two reception centers providing 
temporary shelter for children ranging in age from 
eight to under 21; four or more youth camps for 
placement of adolescents and young adults from 16 
to 25; and approximately four training schools. 
These latter institutions, in some states, are referred 
to as industrial schools. California provides one 
for children within an age range of 13 to 16; one, 
for children eight to 14; one for children 15 to 21; 
and one for age levels ranging from 14 to 21. 

It might be well to mention in passing that all 
laws specify that child offenders, although they may 
be incarcerated finally in state prisons and reforma- 
tories, and although they may be housed temporar- 
ily in jail while waiting trial when jurisdiction has 
been waived by the juvenile court, must be kept 
separate and apart from adult criminals. This im- 
poses a major difficulty on state prisons and re- 
formatories that have been designed primarily for 
“adult criminals.” Further it means literally that 
the child who is sentenced must serve a great part 
of his time in isolation while he is incarcerated. 


Delinquent Acts 


The maximum and minimum limits set by law 
are of little value unless the juvenile is described in 
terms of certain offenses. Ordinarily, these are 
labeled as “delinquencies” or as “delinquent acts.” 
Even though the former term is used widely, it is 
not defined in many state laws. In New York (46) 
the code states: “In this instance, juvenile delin- 
quency is the commission by a child of any of the 
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offenses enumerated in the foregoing definition of 
a delinquent child.” The New Jersey Law (47) 
states: “Juvenile delinquency is hereby defined as 
the commission by a child under 18... . .” In Ore- 
gon (48) the law states that “child delinquency” 
and “delinquent child” have the same meaning, and 
South Carolina Code (49) asserts: “Juvenile delin- 
quency is any of the offenses enumerated in the 


2? 


foregoing definition. . . . 


There appears to be two methods used in describ- 
ing “juvenile acts.” The first defines the delin- 
quent, neglected, and the dependent as a child un- 
der a designated age who commits the acts which 
are then listed. The second method differs from the 
first in that no attempt is made to use the three pri- 
mary terms; nevertheless, these statutes include 
statements of behavior similar to those enumerated 
according to the first method. These codes usually 
assert that: “Except as otherwise provided by law, 
the juvenile court shall have original jurisdiction in 
all proceedings concerning any child who .. . .” the 
acts are then enumerated. States using this latter 
method include New Mexico, Missouri, Nevada, 
California, Virginia, North Dakota, Georgia. and 
Oklahoma. 

Michigan’s (50) juvenile code does not use the 
three primary terms but makes provisions for eight 
classifications of children who may come within 
court jurisdiction. The error (51) in abolishing 
the three words was brought out forcefully when 
the court granted freedom to a man who had been 
convicted of contributing to the delinquency of a 
minor on the grounds that delinquency was no 
longer the subject of court action. This type of 
situation may not be prevalent in many states that 
describe acts that “contribute to the delinquency of 
a minor” as a separate section of the juvenile code. 
Further, “contributing to the delinquency of a mi- 
nor,” is listed specifically in some criminal codes 
governing adult behavior. 

There appears to be more than 25 enumerated 
and partially described acts that constitute juvenile 
offenses from the point of view of the law. These 
acts, though similarly worded, differ in that parts 
are deleted in some codes and others have addends. 
For example, the delinquent act which generally 
appears first (ACT I), includes the child who vio- 
lates the law, municipal or city ordinance. Some 
states, either as a separate or as an addend, include 
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Table 3. State AND NUMBER OF CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS MAINTAINED BY THE STATE FOR JUVENILE 
OFFENDERS WITH AGE LIMITS FoR COMMITTMENT 


muM, 8 











mMuM, 10 


7 


correctional purposes. A questionnaire was sent to each 
institution named. Homes for Dependent Children are not 
included in this table. There are some local institutions 
within each state and in some instances the age level is 
below the minimum given in the table for the respective 
Some of the local institutions receive state funds. 


*The age limit 16 to 25 are Youth Camps. 


The materials in this table were gathered from reports of 
state youth agencies, state correctional school reports, and 
questionnaires. The Department of Public Welfare was 


asked for a list of the names of state institutions used for state. 


STATE NUMBER AGE LIMITS STATE NUMBER AGE LIMITS 
Alabama 3 2, 12 under 18; 1, 12 under 17, Mississippi 2 1, 10 under 19; 1, 11 to 20. mint. 
MINIMUM, 12 mum. 10 | 
Arkansas 4 1, under 18; 1, 11 to 18; 1, 10-18; Missouri 3 1, 12 under 17; 2, 12 under 21, 
1, 12 under 19. minimum, 10. MINIMUM, 12 
Arizona 1 11 to 17. minimum, 11 Montana 2 2, 10 under 18. minrmum, 10 
California iZ” 1 each 8 under 21, 8 to 20, 13 to Nebraska 2 2, under 18. MINIMUM not indi- 
16, 8 under 14, 15 to 17, 15 to 20, cated 
1 to 18, 14 to 21; 4, 16 under Nevada 1 under 21. MINIMUM not indicated 
25. mintuum, & New Hampshire 1 8 under 18. MINIMUM, 8 | 
Colorado 2 1, eee 1, 6 under 18. New Jersey 2 2, 8 under 17. minimum, 18 
Connecticut 3 1, under 16; 1, 6 under 16; 1, 11 New Mexico 2 : under 1B; 1, 12 to 19, mantmum | 
not indicated 
to 18. MINIMUM, 6 , . % 
ree gh een a eee New York 5 1, 15 and 16; 1, 12 to 16; 1, 14 to 
ermal 10 eae — a, 17; others not given. MINIMUM, 
7 | 
District of Col. 2 1,9 under ig 1, 10 under 18. North Carolina 5 3, under 18; 1, 10 to 18; 1,8 to 18, 
vee vena MINIMUM, 8 
Florida 3 1, — 4 2, 10 under 18. mint- North Dakota 1 12 under 21. mintmum, 12 
Georgia ‘ Rule BLS tL Ms nd Raat oe 
mum, 10 
under 16. MINIMUM, 6 
Oklahoma 4 2, 8 to 16; 2, 8 to 18. minimum, 8 
Idaho 1 8 to 18. minimum, 8 0 9 i: Wi eeda Be ats 91 
Illinois 3 1, 10 under 17; 1, 10 to 18; 1, 11 oar ae es ee 
mMuM, 12. Law states 14. 
to 18. minimum, 10 p Bias 3 2 12 to 18: 1. 15 to 21 ee 
Indiana 2 1, 12 to 18; 1, 10 under 18. mrint- ee - “9 12 iP aeh os EE Sey See 
muM, 10 
as 2 1, 10 under 18: 1, 12 to 18. sn Rhode Island 2 1,8 ee] 18; 1, 7 under 18. mint- 
mum, 10 — 
Ss ete ec 17s : 
ais 9 ere ee ne ee South Carolina 4 2, 12 under 17; 2, 12 under 20. 
Se oe MINIMUM, 12 
MUM, no limit indicated — 1 pa hela a 
Kentucky 1 10 under 18: Youth Camps, under ear Pepe Serr? 
17: Male under 17: Female un- Tennessee 4 4, 12 to 18. Minimum, 12 
der 18. mintmum, 10 Texas 3 1, 10 under 17; 2, 10 under 18. 
Louisiana 3 1, 8 to 17; 1, under 17; 1, 7 under MINIMUM, 10 
18. MINIMUM, 7 Utah 1 11 to 19. minimum, 11. 
Maine 2 1, 11 to 17; 1, 9 under 17. Mint- Vermont 1 10 under 19, minimum, 10 
MUM, 9 Virginia 4 2, 8 under 18; 1, 11 to 18; 1, un- 
Marylana 4 1, 8 to 18; 1, 9 to 18; 1, under 18; der 18. MINIMUM, 8 
1, 11 to 18. MINIMUM, apparent- Washington 4 1, 8 under 18; 1, 9 under 18; 1,8 
ly, 8 to 15; 1, 16 under 18. minimum, 
Massachusetts 6 2, 7 under 17; 2, 7 under 18; 1, 7 8 
under 15; 1, 15 under 18. MINI- West Virginia 2 1, 10 under 18; 1, 12 under 18. 
MUM, 7 MINIMUM, 10 
Michigan 2 1, 12 to 19; 1, 12 under 17. mrnt- Wisconsin 2 1, 12 to 21; 1, 12 under 18. mini- 
muM, 12 mMuM, 12 
Minnesota 2 1, 8 under 18; 1, 12 to 20. mrnt- Wyoming 2 1, 12 to 21; 1, 10 under 21. mint- 
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federal law, the respective state law, or laws of any 
other state. This act in some codes is followed by 
exceptions to the rule. These include cases wherein 
the court may either keep or waive jurisdiction or 
exercise concurrent jurisdiction with other courts. 

As has been pointed out, the exceptions deal with 
motor vehicles, traffic laws, and other ordinances. 
Yet as a delinquent act, both Montana and Idaho 
(52, 53) designate a child who unlawfully, negli- 
gently, dangerously, or willfully operates a motor 
vehicle on the highways of the state or on the roads 
and streets of any county or city so as to endanger 
life or property, and a child who operates a motor 
vehicle on such highways, roads, or streets, while 
intoxicated or under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor. 

Formerly, a second juvenile act (ACT II) in- 
cluded the “committing of an offense which, if 
committed by an adult would be a crime not pun- 
ishable by death or imprisonment.” Unless defined 
elsewhere as a felony, this statement seems to have 
been deleted from “delinquent acts.” The New 
Jersey Code (54) keeps the general statement but 
words it as follows: “(1) ... of any act which 
when committed by a person of the age of 18 or 
over would constitute: (a) a felony, high misde- 
meanor, misdemeanor, or other offense.” The gen- 
eral statement (ACT I) is included as subsection 
(b) in this code and subsection (c) asserts that any 
act may be included for which the child could be 
prosecuted in the method partaking of the nature of 
a criminal action or proceeding. 

The Montana Code (55) asserts that a child who 
has violated any law of the state, provided that he is 
over 16, who commits robbery, first or second de- 
gree burglary while having in his possession deadly 
weapons, shall not be proceeded against as a juve- 
nile delinquent, but may be prosecuted in the crim- 
inal courts in accordance with the provisions of the 
criminal laws of this State (the maximum ceiling 
is 18). 

In some form or other, either as a complete act 
or as several separate acts, all states include ACTS 
III and IV. ACT III is concerned with being un- 
governable and wayward, also incorrigible, dis- 
obedient, and beyond parental control. Whenever 
the term “parent” occurs, the laws generally extend 
this to include legal guardian and other custodian. 
A few states even include institutions and teachers. 
As a part of this act, Ohio (56) includes children 
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who attempt to enter the marriage relation in any 
state without the consent of parents or legal author- 
ity. In most codes, marriage laws are separate and 
apart from juvenile acts. 

ACT IV, truancy from school, is applicable as 
long as the child is under the compulsory school 
age. Truancy from home without proper consent 
is included by some under this act or by others as 
a separate. Generally, all codes include the first 
four acts mentioned, then variations occur. For 
example, “begging and soliciting alms” is defined 
either as a separate act of delinquency or under 
statutes governing “contributing to the delinquency 
of a minor.” In the latter, an age level is usually 
stipulated. 

Being present in establishments which are “off 
limits” to juveniles such as disorderly houses and, 
as the codes assert, “houses of ill fame,” is listed as 
constituting a juvenile offense. This latter term is 
spelled out in the code of South Dakota (57). It 
includes private apartments, or rooms of restau- 
rants, lodging honses, hotels, or other places where 
individuals go at night time for the purpose of 
concealing their acts. Further, a child is not to be 
found alone with one of the opposite sex in such 
places. As an additional qualification to this act, 
or as a separate, state codes also assert that chil- 
dren are prohibited from entering places where in- 
toxicating liquors are sold, exchanged, or given 
away. Some qualify further by adding, “unless ac- 
companied by their parents.” 

Some of the latter acts described represent a lag 
in the law. For example, at the present time intoxi- 
cating liquors are often sold at drugstores, delica- 
tessens, restaurants, train and bus stations, and 
many other places. Children enter these establish- 
ments for the express purpose of buying other com- 
modities. Selling to the juvenile (intoxicating 
liquors), would constitute contributing to the de- 
linquency of a minor; drinking, except on medical 
advice, would constitute a juvenile offense. Inter- 
estingly enough, stores are forbidden to sell intoxi- 
cating liquors to persons under 21, yet the child’s 
own state code in essence has made him an adult at 
the age of 18. Virginia’s use of the term “minor” 
seems applicable in these cases more so than the 
term child. 

Other miscellaneous acts enumerated include: 
smoking ¢igarettes or using tobacco in any form, 
qualified by prohibiting smoking in public places; 
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wandering about railroad yards, or tracks; jump- 
ing on moving trains; violating designated curfew 
hours; and engaging in occupations. This latter 
has been qualified by inserting “that violate the 
laws,” or “that are dangerous to health or the gen- 
eral welfare.” Once again, smoking cigarettes or 
using tobacco are more applicable to the child than 
to the minor. Smoking has become such a general 
fad that it seems again to represent a lag in the law. 


The Dependent and the Neglected 


Some codes, including those of Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, Wisconsin, Florida, Alabama, Iowa, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming, make no attempt to differ- 
entiate between the neglected and the dependent. 
Louisiana and Mississippi define the delinquent and 
the neglected. Acts describing the neglected are 
somewhat similar to those used in describing “de- 
linquent acts.” The basic difference seems to be 
that the delinquent is at fault insofar as juvenile 
offenses are concerned, and that those responsible 
for him are at fault when there are evidences of 
negligence. Generally, some delinquent acts are 
preceded by the term “knowingly” and acts of neg- 
ligence are followed by such terms as “parents re- 
fuses to, or neglects to,” etc. Again, from the very 
foundation of juvenile court laws, it might have 
been. that inasmuch as juvenile offenders pertained 
to those who were not adults, the term delinquent 
adequately describes those above the minimum age 
but was not sufficient for those below, thus neg- 
lected seemed more applicable. 

. The department of public welfare usually defines 
the dependent child as one under a stipulated age 
who is deprived of parental support or care by 
reason of death, continued absence from the home, 
physical, or mental incapacity of a parent, and 
who resides with the father, mother, grandparents, 
brother, sister, step-father, step-mother, step-brother, 
uncle, or aunt in a place of residence maintained by 
one or more of such relatives as his or their own 
home. A recent amendment to the Social Security 
Act extended this to include first cousins, nephews, 
and nieces. Under the conditions enumerated, de- 
pendent children may receive financial assistance. 

Juvenile codes describe the dependent as one 
who is a homeless destitute and in some cases aban- 
doned. Unlike the neglected, this child’s parents are 
not responsible per se for his lack of support be- 
cause of their mental or physical condition. The 
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dependent child is further defined as one whose 
custody is in dispute due to causes other than di- 
vorce. Other descriptions of the dependent are 
either parallel or identical with those used in de- 
picting neglected children. 


STATEMENTS APPEARING IN LEGAL CODES WHICH 
DESCRIBE DELINQUENT CHILDREN: 


Violates the law, or municipal city ordinance 
Commits acts which if committed by adults would 
be punishable by death or life imprisonment 

Is incorrigible, ungovernable 

Habitually truant 

Beyond parental control 

Without just cause and without consent of parents 
repeatedly deserts home or place of abode 

Engages in occupations which are in violation of the 
law 

Associates with immoral or vicious persons 

Frequents places the existence of which are in viola- 
tion of the law 

Deports himself so as to wilfully injure or endanger 
morals or health of himself and others 

Begs or solicit alms or money in public places on any 
pretense 

Victims of vicious habits 

Growing up in idleness or crime 

Wanders about streets at night 

Frequently visits or is found in a disorderly house, 
house of ill fame, saloon, barroom, or a place 
where intoxicating liquors are sold, exchanged or 
given away 

Who patronizes, visits, or is found in a gambling 
house or place where a gambling device is oper- 
ated 

Uses vile, obscene, vulgar, profane, or indecent lan- 
guage * 

Guilty of immoral conduct and indecent conduct 

Occupation, behavior, or associations are such as to 
injure or endanger welfare of himself or others 

Knowingly and wilfully engages in any practice or 
employment or occupation prejudicial to his 
normal development, physically, mentally, or 
morally 

Violates any of the traffic laws of the state or any 
traffic ordinance of a subdivision of the state 

Who habitually violates any other state law, or any 
town or city ordinance or violates any law 
punishable as a felony or indictable misdemeanor. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The juvenile offender has been designated in 
terms of an arbitrary age level which varies in that 
a minimum does not always appear in the law and 
the maximum age differs in terms of the juvenile 
offenses committed. Thus, age level actually repre- 
sents a point of arbitration. This arbitrary point 
seemingly is an outgrowth of early attempts to dif- 
ferentiate between children and adults. Although 
it is assumed that children below this arbitrary 
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point are incapable of crime, it is assumed that 
those above are cognizant of unacceptable behavior; 
however, they may not be cognizant of the law. This 
young offender defined as a child, belonging to a 
special group, cannot be identified unless one knows 
what he has done or has attempted to do contrary 
to the law. 

Ordinarily speaking, juvenile offenses represent 
behavior which is not considered as violation of 
the law when committed by adults. A perusal of 
the delinquent acts enumerated tend to show that 
actually only a few are not violations of the law 
when committed by adults. For example, truancy 
from school, being wayward and ungovernable are 
prohibitions placed by law on the child. Yet crimi- 
nal codes show that punishment can be meted out 
to adults for similar offenses enumerated as juvenile 
acts, including immoral and indecent conduct, vio- 
lations of city or municipal ordinances, and fre- 
quenting establishments that are prohibited by law. 
Many very recent amendments to criminal or juve- 
nile codes have stipulated regulations concerning 
marital partners who are guilty of desertion. 

Correctional institutional reports that describe 
offenses committed by children who are inmates 
show interesting trends. Reasons for committment 
generally are described as: delinquency and neglect; 
neglect and delinquency; or delinquency. A few 
years ago juvenile institutional reports and govern- 
ment bulletins enumerated delinquencies to include: 
stealing; carelessness; mischief; sex offenses; viola- 
tions of liquor or drug laws; and many other acts. 
Some of these offenses although listed as delinquent 
acts represent crimes for which adults are punished. 

A look at the inmate population of 16 state 
prisons shows that there are a number of juvenile 
delinquents as follows: 


AGE NUMBER AGE NUMBER 
14 3 18 436 
15 28 19 472 
16 85 20 467 
17 285 2] 510 


An enumeration of the crimes committed by these 
child-adults include some juvenile acts such as de- 
linquency, escape, stubborn behavior, and certain 
violations of state or municipal or federal laws in- 
cluding burglary, murder, robbery, narcotics, re- 
selling and delivering drugs, non-support of a minor 
child, ete. A number of cases identified as delin- 
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quency occurs at all age levels listed. Two addi- 
tional institutions had among the inmate population 
a number of children between the ages of 13 to 17 
(207 and 109 respectively). In these latter cate- 
gories the offenses committed were labeled as mis- 
demeanors or felonies. 

Although it is difficult to identify the young of- 
fender from the legal point of view, it may be stated 
generally that he represents the individual who, 
because of his youthfulness, is allowed some con- 
sideration in spite of his acts unless these are severe. 
Statistical reports tend to give some general char- 
acteristics of this special group. Some have com- 
mitted offenses, certain of which, were they adults, 
would be punishable by capital punishment, life 
imprisonment, or incarceration for definite or in- 
definite terms. Many of the special group repre- 
sent children from broken homes. The important 
feature here is that the father seems to be the parent 
who is missing from the family situation. Many of 
this group appear to be educationally retarded. 
These characteristics seem to be antecedents to 
juvenile misconduct. 

In conclusion one may ask what can be done. 
Perhaps there should be a careful study of the in- 
stitutions that house delinquents. Certainly, the very 
young neglected child should not be placed with 
those who are older. If one is concerned about 
housing delinquents with adult criminals, then he 
should be equally concerned about housing young 
children below 10 with older juvenile offenders. 
Secondly, perhaps the divorce laws should be care- 
fully studied. Perhaps it is time to recognize the 
importance of the father’s place in the family situa- 
tion. If the father is the better of two parents, there 
is no reason why young children should be awarded 
to the mother. Perhaps it is time that one recog- 
nizes that many a young offender has been a vic- 
tim of the device in the school system called “social 
promotion.” One also wonders how children learn 
the laws, and if they are cognizant of what they can 
and cannot do. Perhaps it is time to center atten- 
tion on making the laws known to adults as well as 
to children. 
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REALISM 


in meeting the needs of 
TALENTED STUDENTS 


W: WELL know that the potential of our nation 
is in our youth. Human resources are our 
greatest asset. Our future depends upon the extent 
to which we develop each of our youth to the maxi- 
mum of his capacity. While the demand for edu- 
cated talent is not new, this demand is growing, 
and, if we read the forecasts properly, is destined 
to grow even more in the future because the com- 
plex society of today demands higher level activi- 
ties by its citizens. A dynamic society such as ours 
requires a population capable of making changes, 
even changes in the educational pattern. National 
defense alone requires an ever increasing number of 
In addition, 
other countries are showing a faith in education— 


very able well-educated individuals. 


a faith which has been dormant here for some years 
—that through education they will achieve higher 
goals. They are showing a faith and a willingness 
to support and finance the education of their su- 
perior youth. 


Differences are Universal 


In this country we have universal education in 
the early school years. Although we are concerned 
here with the education of the gifted, we must re- 
member that all of our children are equally worthy 
of attention. They are all equal before the law and 
should have equal opportunities in education to the 
extent that we can bring this about. All honest 
men are worthy of equal human diginity. But 
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individuals do differ. They differ in their native 
endowment. They differ in character. They differ 


These differ- 


ences are important and require us to give special 


in motivation, interest, and desire. 


attention to them in the educative process. 


In our education we must not only recognize 
these differences but we must capitalize on them. 
Those of our youth who possess unusual talents 
should be encouraged to develop such talents and 
to perform at their top level. The differences which 
require developing are many. We must not fall 
into the trap of thinking that the only really im- 
portant differences are differences in IQ. 


In the first place the education of the talented is 
but one part of our educational operation and it 
must always be a part of a larger picture. We may, 
therefore, benefit from considering it at the outset 
in the light of what is happening to education in 
this country today. And let us never forget that 
education itself is a part of our culture and that 
changes in our culture, in the values we have, come 
slowly. 

Elementary and secondary education are under 
attack in this country today, not only education of 
the talented, but the education of all pupils. Much 
of this criticism is justified. The critics, however, 
are apt to forget that the faults with our schools 
are those of the American people generally: of the 
The schools are the 
Schools are con- 
trolled at the grass roots level. The faults of our 
schools lie chiefly with the parents, not primarily 
with teachers colleges, or enthusiasts for progressive 
education, or the advocates of the life adjustment 
school of thought. The fault lies in the adult sys- 
tem of values which places the social and financial 
benefits of higher education above the intellectual 


parents and of other adults. 
products of local communities. 
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ones, and which fails to give adequate recognition 
to the intellectual areas such as research and schol- 
arship. For one illustration, consider what we pay 
our teachers. Intellectual excellence, the disciplined 
mind, does not rank high enough in our values. 

Life adjustment, we have observed, is not 
achieved by taking a course of that name. Courses 
in social or personal adjustment and in the solu- 
tion of problems of a democracy have somehow, in 
the main, failed to achieve either. But the schools 
can concentrate on the main core subjects—the 
subjects which are common in the educational sys- 
tems of all civilized countries—one’s native lan- 
guage, mathematics, science, history, and foreign 
language. Every student has the right to study such 
basic subjects—it has been called their educational 
bill of rights—and gifted students have an obliga- 
tion to do so. The nation needs students who know 
these subjects. These subjects can be taught ef- 
fectively. It is in this direction that education of 
the gifted will now move. 


Parents’ Attitudes 


Parents will need to change their attitudes and 
accept for their children a more difficult type of 
schooling. The cult of easiness has held sway too 
long. It must go! Parents seek the easy life for 
their children. The idols of the day are security, 
conformity, and comfort. Parents of bright children 
all too frequently say that they do not want their 
child to be a genius—just a normal well-adjusted 
happy lad is what they seek—one who will cause 
them the minimum of trouble and give them the 
maximum of satisfaction. Very bright children 
can create problems and be different. They can re- 
quire attention and flower under conditions of spe- 
cial time-consuming attention and effort. 

A recent Gallup Poll revealed that high school 
principals are in favor of demanding more work of 
the students, the elimination of easy courses, and 
placing greater emphasis on reading. But the same 
survey finds the parents, even today in the midst 
of hysteria about education, much less anxious to 
have the pupils given more work, and they oppose 
the stiffening of entrance requirements for college. 
It is the parents who are reluctant to have their 
children face up to a more rigorous education and 
a more rigorous way of life. 

The “easy life” attitude will be changed if we, 
as a nation, are to continue the position of leader- 
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ship. There are signs now that changes are in 
process but the struggle will be a long one. The 
main problem, as I have said, is with the adults. 
Youth can be excited about learning and once 
excited can accomplish unbelievable amounts of 
work. The capacity, especially, of the superior stu- 
dent is far greater than generally realized. It is 
our task to stimulate such youth and to direct them. 


Continuous Identification Needed 


Preliminary identification of this superior group 
is not too difficult. At least we can do a better job 
of identification than of what follows the identifi- 
cation. Tests of attainment of basic skills and 
abilities, tests which combine aptitude and achieve- 
ment and do not depend upon any one course but 
measure broad general educational development, 
tests of developed abilities, are available and can 
be used at relatively early grade levels. The impor- 
tant thing is to test annually or more frequently and 
to keep the process of identification a fluid and 
continuing one. Use different types of measures 
and different rating scales. Base selection on many 
factors but remember that, in the long run, attain- 
ment—achievement—is the important thing. This 
attainment can be the result of effort and intellect 
in varying proportions. 

Attention to gifted students should start in the 
very early .grade, but the crucial time, perhaps, 
comes at the seventh or eighth grade levels. It is at 
this level that guidance is of particular importance 
because more important decisions must be made. 
Enrich the work given them, set higher goals for 
them, give them added assignments—assignments 
of work at a higher level. Such students will usu- 
ally do a greater quantity of work than the average 
student as well as work at a much higher level. At 
some stages, certainly by the senior high school 
level, they should be sectioned in the subjects in 
which they are especially superior so that they can 
meet the competition of other able students, and 
travel at a faster pace over a tougher course. Some 
students can properly be accelerated. Above all, 
interest the students in learning and let them rec- 
ognize that learning is fun. 


Work with Under-achievers 


With our present measurements, we can detect a 
certain group of students of high potential who are 
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not achieving at the level that they should. This 
group deserves attention. 

What are the characteristics of these under- 
achievers— Why do they lack motivation? Studies 
have shown that the majority in such a group are 
more likely to be boys than girls. With greater 
than expected frequency, the members of this group 
come from backgrounds having such negative fac- 
tors as broken homes or homes where strife and 
strain are prevalent. The individuals tend to be 
undisciplined, health problems are more frequent, 
study habits are poor. 

Let us frankly admit that it is difficult to over- 
come socio-economic and personal factors, especial- 
ly at the senior high school level. The values of a 
good home, parents who have some intellectual in- 
terest, parents who encourage their children to do 
well in school, are interested in their progress and 
work with them—the influence of such parents is 
enormous. We can speak of culture-free tests and 
aptitudes uninfluenced by education and life ex- 
perienuces, but in reality, the pupil, by the time he is 
in senior high school, will show the results of his 
past experiences to such an extent that quick 
changes are very difficult to bring about. Our ef- 
forts, therefore, must be greater than ever, for it is 
from the salvaging of such cases that we can obtain 
the greatest satisfaction. These are situations where 
the teacher can have a decisive influence. 

There are several things we can do to correct or 
to ameliorate the results which such conditions have 
created. Perhaps the most important thing we can 
do is again to encourage such students and help 
them find a purpose or a goal and to build an es- 
tablished interest in the intellectual field. We can 
excite their curiosity, we can associate them with 
other able students, we can bring about wholesome 
competition in intellectual endeavor and allow some 
of them to have the satisfaction of excelling in im- 
portant ways. 


Using Community Resources 


With an aroused public interest in education, 
now is an appropriate time to call on the resources 
of the community to enrich the education of the 
above-average student. Two general types of re- 
sources can be helpful: the physical and the human. 
Museums, libraries, scientific establishments, fac- 
tories, and the like are available in many commu- 
nities. All communities have untapped resources 
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of adults of specialized and distinguished attain- 
ments and knowledge. Proper use of such resources 
will be facilitated if a teacher can devote the neces- 
sary time to guiding the work. Some schools use 
a lay committee to survey the community and pro- 
pose a program. When the program is in opera- 
tion, they maintain a file of knowledgeable individ- 
uals in various fields and can help almost any stu- 
dent with whatever project he is interested in. Local 
organizations are used in some communities, but 
here again some one person is usually required to 
handle the general guidance of the work so that it 
stays within productive lines. 

Competition can be a powerful stimulus to learn- 
ing, and we can develop some intellectual contests. 
Schools must be on the alert, however, to see that 
such contests are in the best interest of the students 
and that the students are not in any way exploited. 
There is also an ever-present danger that the in- 
tellectual contest will be used to compare schools, or 
to rate them, or for other unjustifiable purposes. 
While all such dangers should be recognized, the 
values of some of the intellectual competitions may 
justify the dangers which are risked. 

Science fairs and other types of exhibits can be 
rewarding, both to the students who take part and 
to the students who observe. For the exhibitors, 
they are a reward for efforts which have been made, 
and for the observers, they will frequently whet 
their appetites to go forth and do likewise. 

The National Merit Scholarship Program can be 
used by a school to stimulate the entire college- 
directed class. One youngster, who won an award 
in the Merit Program, wrote that for the first time 
in his entire high school career his classmates were 
looking up to him—an honor which he richly de- 
served, 


College Guidance 


Talented students should go to college. Colleges 
differ tremendously, one from the other, far more 
so than most people recognize. We have no single 
standard of quality in our colleges. The problem is 
of fitting the student and college to the optimal 
advantage of both. This task is difficult for it de- 
mands knowledge of both student and college— 
more knowledge than we generally have of either. 
Nonetheless, it is important especially for talented 
students to know more about specific colleges. Im- 
proved guidance in this field will be worth the ef- 
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forts which are required. Even among our Merit 
Scholar group we find a few students who have not 
given thought to college by April of their senior 
year. 

Colleges differ! Our bright students tend to think 
of a very few colleges as the only ones, and this is, 
in my opinion, an error. The point is that students 
—able students—need college guidance. 


Summary 


Education of the talented can be fully achieved 
only if the public comes to place greater value on 
the training of the mind and the place of the disci- 
plined mind in our society. In the meantime, the 
schools must lead the way, to the extent possible, by 
creating a climate in the school in which intellectual 
training can grow and thrive. 

We can identify able youth, and we should do so 
early and keep at the process, allowing pupils to 
join the group at every stage provided they are 
able to do so. 

Once identified, able students should be above 
all else encouraged to work and learn. There is no 
one method. Indeed, able students will develop un- 
der almost any system of teaching. They must, 
however, be taught to work and made to realize that 
they have special abilities and special obligations. 
They can take and should be given more indepen- 
dent work, even at an early stage, with more re- 
sponsibility and less class supervision. 

Work with talented students is rewarding. This 
group responds. It develops rapidly. It learns fast. 
Its capacity for work is almost unlimited. Its va- 
riety and diversity should be encouraged and fos- 
tered. 

We have a duty to stimulate them, to see that 
they are not bored to death and that their natural 
love of learning is not killed. 

It is the challenge of the day. As a nation, we 


must meet it. 





SPECIAL EDUCATION IN CENTRAL AMERICA 
(Continued from page 204) 


staff as is done in other countries. After graduation 
from the primary school, there are few opportuni- 
ties as yet for remunerative employment or voca- 
tional rehabilitation services. 

There are several schools for the blind in some 
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of the provinces outside the Federal District. These 
schools receive very little government support. From 
information available to us, they teach only braille 
and some limited mathematics. 

As in all of the other Latin American countries, 
there still is a lack of understanding by the Mexican 
government for the need for special educational 
equipment and only limited funds are provided for 
this purpose. 


Summary 


Central American countries, Panama, and Mexico 
have made a good beginning toward the develop- 
ment of educational opportunities for their physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped children. The 
schools are small and do not offer a service to all 
of the children in the country. The general attitude 
toward the physically and mentally handicapped 
people is such that any service offered them is con- 
sidered as charity since it is not generally accepted 
that they can become contributing members of 
society. Parents generally are pleased if the chil- 
dren are removed from the home and they are 
relieved from responsibility, or they will not admit 
that they have handicapped children, thereby mak- 
ing it difficult to find children who require special 
services. The number of trained teachers is far too 
small to meet the present need, and expansion of 
services, therefore, is somewhat slow. 

In all of these countries there are not enough 
primary schools to provide a good education for 
the physically and mentally normal children. Even 
though there are compulsory education laws there 
is no machinery for enforcement. According to an 
article in the New York Times, the illiteracy rate 
among adults in Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, and Panama is between 50 and 80 per- 
cent. In Mexico and Costa Rica it is between 20 
and 50 percent. Latin America alone needs 400,000 
teachers to wipe out the illiteracy problem. With 
this great need, these countries have gone far in 
the education of their physically handicapped chil- 
dren, and are to be complimented for their effort 
and for the recognition they have given to the 
rights of these people as citizens. 


MAKE YOUR PLANS NOW FOR 
THE CEC ANNUAL SPRING INTERNATIONAL 
IN ATLANTIC CITY 
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CEC SPRING PROGRAM READY 
FOR ATLANTIC CITY 


Your February issue of EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
will carry the pre-convention program for the CEC 
annual spring convention which will be held in 
Atlantic City, from April 7-11. 

The New Jersey Federation of Chapters of CEC 
is the co-sponsor this year and the Newark Chap- 
ter is host. From all indications, the convention 
committees have plans for an event that will fill 
all expectations and desires. 

Don’t forget it! See your February issue for the 
reservation form for the Ambassador Hotel, but 
meanwhile, set the wheels in motion and file for 
leave, so that you may attend this professional 
meeting in the world-famous resort setting. 


AAAS, SECTION Q-CEC JOINT MEETING 
PRONOUNCED A REAL SUCCESS! 


Norris Haring and Harold Williams were the 
respective chairmen for the two sessions of the 
joint meeting which CEC held with Section Q of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, December 26. in Washington, D. C. 

The attendance was good, with about 75 at one 
session and 100 at the other, and the papers were 
outstanding. 


CEC WAS REPRESENTED 


@ WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS, head of CEC’s research 
committee and currently, director of NEA’s Project 
on Juvenile Delinquency, was asked by President 
Dunn to represent us at a recent meeting sponsored 
by the Social Security Administration. Called by 
HEW Secretary Arthur S. Flemming, the meeting 
considered positive approaches to the problems of 
juvenile delinquency, strengthening family life, 
the need for trained professional staff, as well as 
other related topics. 

@ HARLEY Z. WOODEN, CEC’s executive secretary, 
represented the Council on several occasions, re- 
cently, including attendance at the United Cerebral 
Palsy Associations’ convention in Washington, 
D.C.; a U.S. Public Health Service meeting designed 
to initiate a study project related to childhood 
accidents; a conference composed of representa- 
tives of national organizations, to consider the 
nation’s needs in rehabilitation (called by Mary E. 
Switzer, director of the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation); and a meeting called by Commis- 
sioner Lawrence Derthick of the Office of Educa- 
tion, in behalf of Secretary Flemming, or organiza- 
tions interested in education. 
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MARY GRANT REVIEWS ANNUAL 
REPORTS OF CEC CHAPTERS 


CEC chapters have been working hard on in- 
creasing their membership during the past year. 
They have also been working to explain our or- 
ganization to the teaching profession as well as 
the general public. 

Meetings are on the increase. There has been 
a trend toward having more than the required four 
meetings a year. 

Topics of interest for programs include a general 
shift to discussion of the emotionally disturbed 
child. Most chapters report at least one program 
in this area; several, a series of programs. Other 
programs have included discussion or presentation 
of some phases of mental retardation; programs on 
the gifted, blind (especially pre-school), and the 
deaf brought gratifying results. In addition, other 
topics of popular interest were teacher recruitment, 
teacher-administrator relations, and public rela- 
tions to inform lay groups of activities in special 
education. 

Over half of the chapters reporting held at least 
one meeting during the year with an allied group, 
thus becoming better acquainted with the facilities 
and services offered in the community. 

Speaker-type programs seemed most popular 
using either local, state, or national authorities. 
In case of the latter, expenses ran from costs of $5 
to $100 per program. 

Panel discussions with members participating, 
movies on different phases of exceptionality, and 
visitation-demonstrations, as well as tours, proved 
to be other well attended chapter events. 

Social activities included welcoming teas for new 
teachers and oftimes many chapters held joint 
meetings to strengthen membership ties. 

Raising funds for chapter activities took the 
form of card parties, benefit performances, white- 
elephant sales, rummage sales, sale of greeting 
cards and candy, and style shows. Apparently these 
were successful ventures, as many chapters estab- 
lished scholarship aid to foreign students, scholar- 
ships to aid teachers and students to go into special 
education. In addition, books on special education 
were purchased for local and school libraries; one 
chapter paid for the work insurance on in-service 
training of mentally retarded girls; another helped 
finance a pre-school program for the visually 
handicapped. 

All chapters have become convention-conscious. 
Nearly every chapter reported paying some part, if 
not all, of the delegate expenses to the international 
convention.— Mary D. Grant, Annual Reports 
Chairman, CEC. 
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FINANCIAL ADVANCES MADE TO STATE 
AND PROVINCIAL FEDERATIONS 


Growth in the number of federations, plus a good 
membership growth within them, accounts for in- 
creased advances for 1959. Federations since last 
year have grown from 20 to 23, and the number 
of members affiliated with them has increased by 
1265. 

Advances are made on the basis of 50¢ per regular 
or life member, 25¢ per student member, and 50¢ 
per library subscription ordered either directly or 
through the NEA Library Subscription Plan I. The 
rate for membership advances to California is 
greater than to other federations, because of the 
higher dues California charges for that purpose. 

Adjustments represent overpayments plus the 
federation’s share for individual membership pay- 
ments made directly to CEC. These sums, which 
cumulate during the year to the federation’s credit, 
are exclusive of the amount of advances due for 
total memberships collected since the last payment. 
Advances and adjustments paid during December, 
1958, for the year 1959, were as follows: 














STATE OR 1959 TOTAL 

PROVINCE ADVANCE ADJUSTMENT SUM PAID 
California $1379.50 $ 25.50 $1405.00 
Florida 259.25 37.00 296.25 
Georgia 107.00 3.00 110.00 
Illinois 577.00 16.50 593.50 
Indiana 201.00 6.00 207.00 
Iowa 130.25 9.00 139.25 
Maryland 128.75 10.00 138.75 
Michigan 453.75 31.00 484.75 
Minnesota 130.50 13.50 144.00 
Missouri 282.25 17.50 299.75 
New Jersey 156.00 46.50 202.50 
New York 499.75 53.25 553.00 
North Carolina 88.25 53.75 142.00 
Ohio 374.50 31.50 406.00 
Pennsylvania 295.50 36.00 331.50 
South Carolina 31.00 1.00 32.00 
Tennessee 143.75 18.50 162.25 
Texas 338.00 34.50 372.50 
Virginia 65.25 3.50 68.75 
Washington 98.00 13.00 111.00 
West Virginia 47.50 1.50 49.00 
Ontario 234.50 5.00 239.50 
5973.75 465.50 6439.25 


Since the regular issuance of 1958 advances, pay- 
ments based on ’57 memberships and subscriptions 
were made to the three federations organized during 
the 1958 membership year: 


South Carolina $27.00 
Washington $81.50 
West Virginia $37.50 
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JACKSONVILLE, ILL., HOLDS 
CEC STUDENT CONFERENCE 


CEC’s South Central Chapter, Jacksonville, IIl., 
held its first student conference for high school 
students interested in special education. Fifteen 
high schools in central Illinois sent 90 pupils to 
attend the two-day event. 

Information packets for students and libraries 
were presented to the pupils. In addition, informa- 
tion from colleges and universities offering courses 
of study in the areas of special education was given 
to those interested. 

CEC’ers present and participating in the con- 
ference included Ivan K. Garrison, president elect; 
Herbert Goldstein, Institute for Research on Ex- 
ceptional Children and CEC’s director of recruit- 
ment for Illinois; Herbert Kobes, Jacksonville’s 
director of Services for Crippled Children; and 
Jewell A. Mann, superintendent of the Jacksonville 
Public Schools. 

Included in the conference activities were visits 
to the Illinois School for the Deaf, the Mlinois 
Braille and Sight-Saving School, and the Jackson- 
ville Public Schools’ special education department 
classes. 


CEC MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


As of December 1958, a total of 7284 regular and 
student memberships have been processed for the 
1959 membership year. 

CEC also.takes pride in welcoming the West 
Virginia Federation No. 327, and the following 
new chapters: 

No. 325 New Hampshire Chapter 
No. 326 Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 
No. 328 Florida State University 
No. 329 Columbus Chapter, Georgia 
No. 330 North Panhandle Chapter, West Virginia 
No. 331 Savannah Chapter, Georgia 
No. 332 Central Minnesota Chapter 
No. 333 Ethel M. Dammrich Chapter, New Jersey 
No. 334 West Branch Chapter of CEC, Pennsyl- 
vania 
No. 335 Union County Chapter, New Jersey 
Life members welcomed into the CEC are as 


follows: 


Ruby D. Long 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Gertrude Herrmann 
Richmond, Virginia 


Gertrude Westaby Kickbusch 
Palo Alto, California 


Mae Pearl Johnson 
Fort Worth, Texas 


June B. Jordan 
Adelphi, Maryland 
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COUNCIL MEMBERSHIP GAINS IN °58 LARGEST IN CEC HISTORY 


Membership Chairman, Adrian J. Durant, Jr., 
and Director of Membership, June B. Jordan, report 
some excellent enrollment increases for 1958. States 
and provinces with gains of 50 or more members, 
each, include: 


Missouri 55 Georgia 88 
Washington 57 Indiana 93 
New Mexico 59 Florida 101 
Connecticut 60 New York 110 
Texas 60 California 122 
Minnesota 62 Ontario 129 
West Virginia 79 Illinois 162 


States having a minimum of 15 members for 1957 
with 10-19 percent gain included Illinois, Iowa, 
Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Tennes- 
see, and Wisconsin. 


GAIN 
OR 


STATE OR PROVINCE DEC. 1957 pec. 1958 LOSS 


Alabama 7 1 0 
Alaska 1 1 0 
Arizona 52 72 20 
Arkansas* 64 70 6 
California ** 1,274 1,396 122 
Colorado* 91 131 40 
Connecticut 110 170 60 
Delaware* 59 78 19 
District of Columbia 63 62 — 1 
Florida ** 448 549 101 
Georgia ** 172 260 88 
Idaho 2 0 — 2 
Illinois* * 1,037 1,199 162 
Indiana* * 308 401 93 
TIowa** 223 250 27 
Kansas 60 103 43 
Kentucky * * 114 97 —17 
Louisiana 22 27 5 
Maine* 35 $7 2 
Maryland** 206 244 38 
Massachusetts 155 150 — 5 
Michigan * * 884 888 4 
Minnesota * * 248 310 62 
Mississippi 15 56 41 
Missouri* * 514 569 55 
Montana 7 < 0 
Nebraska 143 137 — 6 
Nevada 2 2 0 
New Hampshire 1 21 20 
New Jersey** 238 269 31 
New Mexico 5 64 59 
New York** 843 953 110 
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States with 20-29 percent gain were Florida, 
Louisiana, and Minnesota. 

States and provinces with 30-39 percent gain 
included Arizona, Delaware, Indiana, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Virginia, and Ontario. 

Other percentage gains amounted to the follow- 
ing: 


Colorado 43% Mississippi 273% 
Connecticut 54% Rhode Island 149% 
Georgia 51% Washington 41% 
Kansas 71% West Virginia 272% 


States and provinces having less than 15 members 
in 1957, which showed good gains, percentage-wise, 
were New Hampshire, New Mexico, Alberta, and 
Saskatchewan. 

Following is a listing of the 1958 membership as 
of December 31, 1958: 





GAIN 
OR 
STATE OR PROVINCE DEC. 1957 peEc. 1958 LOSS 
North Carolina** 155 165 10 
North Dakota 15 11 — 4 
Ohio** 757 754 — 3 
Oklahoma * 99 138 39 
Oregon 182 17 — 6 
Pennsylvania ** 604 551 — 53 
Rhode Island* 33 79 46 
South Carolina** 47 65 18 
South Dakota 8 14 6 
Tennessee * * 254 302 48 
Texas** 631 691 60 
Utah* 71 53 — 18 
Vermont 1 2 1 
Virginia ** 113 157 44 
Washington ** 136 193 57 
West Virginia** 29 108 79 
Wisconsin 61 73 12 
Wyoming* 36 29 — 7 
Alberta 3 18 15 
British Columbia 22 23 1 
Manitoba 1 2 1 
Nova Scotia 0 0 0 
Ontario** 361 490 129 
Prince Edward Island 1 1 0 
Quebec 5 4 — 1 
Saskatchewan 4 24 20 
Other 15 14 — 1 
TOTAL 11,047 12,717 1,670 
**Indicates a state or provincial federation. 
*Indicates a state or provincial chapter. 
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The average gain per federation was 55 members; 
per state chapter, it was 15.8, and per other states 
or provinces it was 13.2. 

Looking at the membership net gain, in another 
way, offers the following picture: 20 state and pro- 
vincial federations gained 1338 members; six state 
chapters gained 152; and 14 other states and 
provinces gained 304—making a gross gain of 1794. 
At the same time, three federations lost a total of 
73 members, two state chapters lost 25, seven other 
states and provinces lost 25, and other countries 
lost one—making a total loss of 124, or a net gain 
of 1670. In six states and provinces there was no 
change in membership. 


Other Groups 


SREB DEDICATED NEW HOME 


The Southern Regional Education Board offi- 
cially moved into a new home at the end of De- 
cember. Dedication ceremonies were held on De- 
cember 15th, the actual move took place from 
December 22-29. The new address is 130 Sixth 
Street, N.W., Atlanta, Georgia. 

William C. Geer, who has served as head of the 
SREB program in education of exceptional children 
since 1956, was promoted to regional programs 
associate. 


NEA News 


NEA ADDS CONSULTANT 


Erwin L. Coons, formerly executive secretary of 
the Vermont Education Association, joined the NEA 
in November as salary consultant. His services will 
be available to state and local education associa- 
tions to provide consultative assistance on problems 
dealing with teachers’ salaries and salary schedul- 
ing. 


MRS. ROLLIN BROWN TO CHAIR 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


President Eisenhower announced the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Brown of Los Angeles, immediate past 
president of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, as chairman of the National Committee 
for the 1960 White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. This Golden Anniversary Conference 
will be held in March 1960 in Washington, D. C. 

Honorary chairman is President Eisenhower; 
Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
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tion, and Welfare is honorary vice-chairman; and 
Katherine B. Oettinger, chief of the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, is secretary. 

Mrs. Brown is presently serving the NEA as a 
consultant and speaker for civic groups. Volun- 
tary groups may address inquiries for her services 
to the NEA’s Washington headquarters. 


EPC APPOINTS NEW MEMBERS 


The Educational Policies Commission of the NEA 
and the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators appointed four new members to four-year 
terms starting next July. The Commission studies 
and makes policy recommendations on the conduct 
of education in the United States. Through pub- 
lications and statements, it also concerns itself 
with the international relations of American edu- 
cation. 

New members, who will serve for four years, are 
Novice G. Fawcett, president of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus; George D. Hann, superintendent 
of schools, Ardmore, Okla.; A. John Holden, state 
commissioner of education, Montpelier, Vt.; and 
Elsie Parnell, classroom teacher, Mineral Wells, 
Tex. 

The present full Commission, which was created 
in 1935, includes 20 persons, each representing a 
different phase of American education. Past mem- 
bers have included such notables as Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, James Conant, Ralph J. Bunche, and 
Lawrence G. Derthick, present U.S. Commissioner 
of Education. 


People 


@ JOSEPH E. MADDY, president of the National Music 
Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, and professor of 
music at the University of Michigan, has been 
chosen to receive the American Education Award 
at the 1959 AASA convention in Atlantic City in 
February. 


@ JOHN J. LEE, chairman of the Department of 
Special Education and Vocational Rehabilitation 
at Wayne State University, Detroit, was elected 
president of the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, at the recent Dallas conven- 
tion. 


@ JEANETTE NINAS JOHNSON, is serving as acting ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Volta Bureau, while con- 
tinuing her work as editor of the Volta Review. 
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@ JOHN J. UNTEREKER, M.D., has been named director 
of medical service at the Institute for the Crippled 
and Disabled, New York City. 


@ LEONARD W. MAYO, Association for the Aid of 
Crippled Children, N.Y.C., is the new chairman of 
the board of directors, United States Committee, 
International Society for the Welfare of Cripples. 


@ EUGENE J. TAYLOR. science writer for the New 
York Times, won the 1958 Howard W. Blakeslee 
Award from the American Heart Association for 
distinguished reporting on the heart and circula- 
tory system and diseases that affect them. 


@ MILDRED ELSON is project coordinator, New York 
City, New York, studies on public home infirmary 
care and home medical care sponsored by the Hos- 
pital Research and Educational Trust. 


@ ADRIAN J. DURANT, JR., who for several years has 
been staff psychologist in the special education 
section of the Missouri State Department of Edu- 
cation, is now head psychologist in the Special 
District for the Education and Training of Handi- 
capped Children of St. Louis County, Missouri. 


@ EVELYN DENO, formerly of the Institute of Child 
Welfare of the University of Minnesota, became 
consultant in charge of special education for the 
Minneapolis Public Schools last Fall. She suc- 
ceeded Edward Schimmle, long time in charge of 
the Minneapolis program. 


New CEC Reprints 
The Gifted and the Social Studies 
by D. A. Worcester 


4 pages 18¢ per single copy 


If Your School and Community Want the Facts 
on Juvenile Delinquency 


by Wm. C. Kvaraceus 


12 pages 30¢ per single copy 


Discounts for quantity orders! 


THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
1201 16th St., N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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Paper Covered Books and 
Pamphlets 


Films on the Handicapped—An Annotated 
Directory by Jerome H. Rothstein and Thomas 
O’Connor. 1955. 56 p. $1.00. 


Directory with annual supplements for 
1956, 1957 and 1958, $1.50. 2-9 copies 10%; 
10 or more 20%. 

Listings grouped by type of disability, indi- 
cating nature of the subject matter, from 
whom to borrow or rent, and other pertinent 


details. 
@ 


Mental Retardation—A Special Bibliography 
by Mary E. Harnett. 

234 listings under 10 major classifications, 
including Parent-Child Relations, Classroom 
Procedures, etc. 1956. 17 p. 35¢; 2-9 copies 
10%; 10 or more 20%. 


Evaluation and Education of the Cerebral 
Palsied Child—The New Jersey Study, by 
Hopkins, Bice and Colton, with introduction 
by Winthrop Morgan Phelps, M.D. Second 
printing, Oct. 1955. 113 p. $1.60; 2-9 copies 
10%; 10 or more 20%. 

Discusses physical, educational and psycho- 
logical findings, educational training and 
therapy, and integration of services. Contains 
more than 50 figures and tables. 


Order directly from 


The Council for Exceptional Children, 
a Department of NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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COMPILED BY G. ORVILLE JOHNSON 


THE ONONDAGA CENSUS—FACT OR ARTIFACT 


Samuel A. Kirk, University of Illinois 


Bluma B. Weiner, Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 


One of the widely quoted recent studies of pre- 
sumed prevalence of mental retardation is the 
Census of Referred Suspected Mental Retardation 
(2) conducted in 1953 in Onondaga County, New 
York, by the Mental Health Research Unit of the 
New York State Department of Mental Hygiene. 
This survey was “designed to measure the extent 
of socially recognized retardation in the community” 
(2, p. 84) in terms of “reported prevalence” accord- 
ing to criteria which were provided by the research 
team. Close examination of the most paradoxical 
findings in this study appear necessary in view of 
the frequent citation and the possible misconcep- 
tions it has produced. 

In the Onondaga studies, a total of 3787 children 
were referred as mentally retarded or suspected of 
mental retardation, which corresponded to a preva- 
lence rate of 35.2 per 1000 (3.5 percent) population 
under 18 years of age. Of the total 3787 cases, 
2700 or 71 percent were reported solely by the 
schools. Another 324 children or nine percent of the 
total were reported by the schools and by one or 
more other agencies. An additional 327 or nine 
percent were referred by psychiatric, diagnostic, 
and treatment centers. The remaining 11 percent 
were reported by miscellaneous sources. Because 


the overwhelming majority of referrals came from 
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school sources, and because the schools have borne 
the brunt of criticism from many sources for “‘creat- 
ing” mental retardation, it seems in order to look 
closely at certain of the findings. 

Reported prevalence was lowest in the age group 
below five years; less than one-half of one percent 
of the cases reported fell into this age range. How- 
ever, at age five and thereafter sharp increases in 
reported prevalence were noted, and were attributed 
to the introduction of a new major source of re- 
ferral, the school system. Reported prevalence rose 
to about 22 per 1000 at age five and to nearly 40 per 
1000 at age six. Thereafter, it rose as described 
below: 

After age six, the prevalence rate rises with in- 
creasing age reaching a maximum of approximately 
80 per 1000 in the 10-13, 14, and 15 year age groups. 
In the 10-15 year age span, it may be noted that 
2114 children were reported, or more than one-half 
of the total reported under 18 years of age. There- 
after, a sharp decline in the rate—down to 28 per 
1000—is noted for the 16 and 17 year age group. 
This latter decrease may in part be associated with 
the partial disappearance from the scene of the 
school system as a reporting agency; since the legal 


age for quitting school in New York State is the 
16th birthday (p. 90). 


The research team admittedly faced a monumental 
assignment. It appears to the present reviewers that, 
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FOR EDUCATORS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN... 


A unique program of Courses, 
Workshops, Conferences and 
Demonstration School in 


Administration 

Blind and Partially Sighted 

Cerebral Palsy 

Crippled Children 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing 

Gifted Children 

Hospitalized and Homebound Children 


Mental Retardation 

Multiple Handicapped 

Psychology of Exceptional Children 
Remedial Reading 

Severely Retarded Children 
Speech Correction 

Vocational Rehabilitation 


From the mural on the wall in the main lounge to the bright classrooms and fine facilities for research the 
Special Education Building is dedicated to the education and service of teachers of exceptional children. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 1959—June 29 to August 7 


For further information write: Dr. William M. Cruickshank, Director, Education of 
Exceptional Children, School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


in an effort to reduce the problem to manageable 
proportions, a flaw in design was introduced which 
automatically affected the nature of the data that 
were obtained and materially reduced the usefulness 
of the total study. The original tactical error oc- 
curred in the formulation of the “definition of a 
case of mental retardation.” In discussing their 
problems in this respect, the authors of the survey 
noted : 


The specific sign and symptoms included under the 
rubric “retardation” are heterogeneous, confused, 
and confusing because retardation is a word cover- 
ing a variety of symptom manifestations which re- 
flect many patterns of troublesome development. The 
reported children have in common the fact that they 
need special attention because they are having dif- 
ficulty acquiring one or another of the skills of living 
which the responsible person regards as important 


(p. 86). 
They stated further: 


No one single criterion for mental retardation was 
suitable to this survey, since only a part of the. over- 
all social problem would have been uncovered (p. 
87). 

The investigators finally arrived at the following 
solution to their dilemma of definition: 
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Therefore, in order to be as inclusive as possible, 
responsible child-care agencies were requested to 
report all children under 18 years of age, and resi- 
dents of Onondaga County on March 1, 1958, identi- 
fied as definitely mentally retarded, or suspected of 
mental retardation on the basis of developmental 
history, poor academic performance, IQ score, or 
social adaptation when contrasted with their age 
peers (p. 87). 


The critique of the results and generalization of 
this study is discussed below under the following 
points which indicate that the results are an artifact 
of the procedure because of (1) the overinclusive 
definition used, (2) 
teachers the differences between educational retarda- 


failure to distinguish for 


tion and mental retardation, and (3), a demonstra- 
tion that a different approach with school personnel 
does not obtain increases in age of referrals as 
shown in the Onondaga Study. 


1. The over-inclusive definition distorted 
the results. In spite of the desire to avoid the use 
of a single criterion for mental retardation, or 
suspected .mental retardation, it appears that the 
opposite effect was achieved. This definition clearly 
permitted the nomination of a child as suspected 
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of mental retardation on the basis of any one of the 
accounts, namely: children with mental retardation, 
or poor academic performance regardless of the 
cause, or social adaptation. Furthermore, the survey 
team did not attempt to distinguish between clinic- 
ally determined and “socially suspected” classifica- 
tion. 

The reviewers suggest that the findings of the 
Onondaga studies were the inevitable outcome of 
the over-inclusive definition which was furnished 
for the direction of the reporting agencies. In 
short, they were artifacts of procedure. By asking 
the cooperating agencies to report children who 
were suspected of mental retardation on the basis 
of an otherwise unqualified factor of “poor aca- 
demic performance” or “social mal-adaptation,” 
the Onondaga investigators increased the probabil- 
ities of spuriously elevated rates of reported preval- 
ence in the school-age bracket. Under these circum- 
stances, the reporting agencies were practically 
obligated to include children whom they might not 
otherwise have reported. As an example of such a 
possibility, attention is called to the fact that of the 
2085 children of school age for whom IQ scores 
were available, 514 or 24.7 percent were known to 
the reporting agency to have IQ’s of 90 or above 
(p. 115). Although the present reviewers deplore 
the use of the single IQ as the only criterion for 
making even a tentative diagnosis of mental retarda- 
tion, it should be remembered that a significant 
degree of intellectual retardation is a necessary— 
although not always a sufficient—criterion for mak- 
ing such a judgment. 

The use of a definition that did not define obvi- 
ously affected the enumerations in the 10-to-15 
year age range where inadequate school work and 
behavioral 


associated symptoms are more pro- 


nounced than in the lower age group. 


2. The definition given resulted in refer- 
rals of educationally retarded children. In 
this study, the investigators failed to take into 
consideration the concepts of retardation em- 
ployed in school systems and by school personnel. 
Some teachers conceive of retardation as academic 
retardation but not necessarily as mental retarda- 
tion. School children who are not achieving aca- 
demically up-to-grade are considered retarded. But 
this educational retardation can be the result of 


any one of a combination of cultural factors, read- 
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ing disabilities, emotional factors, and social fac- 
tors, as well as mental retardation. 


What the investigators in effect asked teachers to 
do was to report to them children who were edu- 
cationally retarded regardless of the cause, rather 
than those who were educationally retarded because 
of mental retardation only. The resulting gradual 
increase by age at the school age level is what is 
generally found for educationally retarded children. 
Unless some type of remediation is effective a child 
who is a half-year retarded at the end of the second 
grade will be one year retarded at the end of the 
fourth grade, and two years retarded educationally 
at the end of the eighth grade. Hence, educational 
retardation becomes more noticeable as the child 
grows older because of the larger discrepancy 
between achievement and age. The suspected preval- 
ence of mental retardation as reported by the in- 
vestigators is probably the prevalence of educational 
retardation and the more noticeable adolescent 
behavior problems. The results thus become an 
artifact of the method since the data are contami- 
nated with the prevalence of ‘educationally retarded 


children. 


3. A similar survey in Hawaii, which 
differentiated between mental retardation and 
educational retardation, did not obtain similar 
results, In May, 1956, the Division of Special 
Services of the Department of Public Instruction 
and the Division of Mental Health of the Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Territory of Hawaii, con- 
ducted a joint survey of the special needs of children 
enrolled in the public schools of the Territory. The 
main purpose of the survey was to obtain informa- 
tion that would be helpful in estimating the extent 
of school psychological services needed to supple- 
ment the limited resources of the Division of Mental 
Health. 

In designing the survey, it was decided to employ 
a procedure that would locate the children in the 
public schools who appeared to be classifiable ac- 
cording to four areas of special need: (a) the 
mentally retarded (b) the gifted (c) the socially 
or emotionally maladjusted, and (d) children with 
other special learning problems who were not 
primarily classifiable in any of the three preceding 
categories. 

(Continued on page 230) 
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12 good ways 


For 12 irresistible ways to help your children want the 
skills and satisfactions of speech—study the special class 
above. 

Those children shop in a block store. They nap in the 
block beds of the 3 Bears. They sail in block boats. They 
do the things that build speech motivation—because they 
have those 12 interlocking Mor-Pla blocks to build with! 
Children respond to these fascinating blocks! It’s fun to 
build big things . . . easy, too. Each block fits over the 


Where speech is part of the problem... 


Play ‘‘store” and turn word-and- 
phrase drill into fun 


to motivate speech 


next . . . makes steady things to crawl into, sit on, climb 
over. Bridges, towers, fire stations, houses STAY UP (the 
interlock won’t slip) while children play and pretend. 
Each fresh project encourages children toward speech... .« 
helps them want words for new concepts and imaginings. 
Because the Mor-Pla interlock is sure and quick—each 
period gives your group extra opportunity for dramatic 
play ... gives you the extra teaching tool you need. 
Requisition now! 


variety 


of dramatic play helps you meet each child’s 
needs. Shown here, just a few of the things you 
can build with Basic #4 Mor-Pla Unit: twelve 
6x6x12” hollow blocks, 4 boards, in kilm-dried 
Ponderosa Pine. $30. 


Left to right, doghouse, bed 
house, store, plane, horse, 
steps. 
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f.o.b. Birmingham, Michigan 


order direct: 


mor-pla 


jumbo 
blox 


Dept. E-1, P.O. Box 414, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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THE ONONDAGA CENSUS 
(Continued from page 228) 


A guide sheet was prepared for the direction of 
teacher observers. The formulation of uncompli- 
cated, yet technically acceptable guides for use by 
teacher observers posed a difficult problem for the 
category Retarded. It was considered extremely 
important to avoid mis-direction. The following 
criteria were utilized for this category: 

Retarded. If group intelligence test scores are 
available, list all pupils who obtained Total Mental 


Factors IQ’s of 65 and below. If group tests are not 
available, list children as follows: 


a. Grade three and above: those whose achieve- 
ment in reading and arithmetic computation is three 
or more years below grade. 

b. Grades one and two: those who are unable to 
read a pre-primer and cannot do arithmetic computa- 
tion with sums below 10. 

c. Kindergarten: those who are unable to succeed 
in readiness activities in language and number. 


Several considerations were taken into account in 
formulating these criteria. It was the joint opinion 
of the investigators that the observations should be 
directed toward objective evidence of school achieve- 
ment rather than toward social and emotional be- 
havior. The rationale for the distinction resided 
in the contingency that the teacher estimates of 
pupil capacity might be unduly influenced by esti- 
mations of pupil conduct. An effort was made to 
avoid this kind of contamination which apparently 
was very possible in the Onondaga Study by pro- 
viding for primary or secondary classification in all 
the areas, as well as in asking the teachers to report 
separately children who were disturbed, gifted, or 
had other learning problems. 


The public school enrollment of June 15, 1956, 
was used as the basis of calculation. Figures re- 
ported by the Department of Public Instruction 
showed 116,314 children enrolled in grades kinder- 
garten through 12. Of the total enrollment, 51 per- 
cent were boys and 49 percent were girls. Returns 
were received from 96.4 percent of the public 
schools. There were 7312 record cards received 
from 167 schools throughout the Territory. The 
following table shows the number and percent of 
children who were nominated for each category, 
according to both primary and secondary nomina- 


tions. 
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Table 1. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT NOMINATED IN EACH CATEGORY OF 
SpeciAL NEED 











Primary Secondary 
Category Deviation Deviation Total 
N for Fo N %o 
Retarded 2,377 2.12 266 .24 2,643 2.36 
Disturbed 1,725 154 329 .29 2054 183 
Gifted 2,474 2.21 7. Ol: 2491 ‘222 
Other Learning 
Problems 736 66 198 .17 934 .83 
Grand Total Zain 653 “810 2l. BAR - 74 





Of the 2643 children nominated for the category 
Retarded, 70 percent were boys and 30 percent 
were girls. An excessive rate of male referrals was 
also reported in the Onondaga census. However, in 
strong contrast to the sky-rocketing rates of refer- 
rals reported by the Onondaga investigators, the 
nominations for the mentally retarded category 
were quite evenly distributed. from the first through 
the 11th grades, with no pronounced clustering. 
Table 2 shows the distribution by grade in the 
school districts of the 2377 children who were re- 
ported as primarily mentally retarded. 


Table 2. NuMBER OF CHILDREN NOMINATED AS 








RETARDED 
Percent of 
Grade N Grade Enrollment 
K 60 6 
1 231 2.0 
2 174 1.6 
3 273 2.4 
4 255 2.5 
5 301 3.1 
6 260 2.7 
7 197 no 
8 198 2 
9 157 2.5 
10 132 28 
1l 114 2.2 
12 25 o 
N 2,377 





It was noted in the Hawaii study that the re- 
ported percentage of nominations approximated the 
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two to three percent limits ordinarily advised as a 
basis for planning special services for mentally re- 
tarded children in other American communities, 
and that the excessive boy to girl ratio reported in 
the Onondaga Study was obtained in Hawaii, also. 
However, the pattern of nominations in this survey, 
where the teacher observers were provided with 
more precisely formulated criteria for observations, 
was consistent with the overall prevalence of nomi- 
nations. There were undoubtedly some children 
nominated who did not belong in that category and 
still others who were not identified but who should 
have been included. Errors of this type are a 
characteristic weakness of any survey technique 
that involves nomination, but the Hawaii investiga- 
tors took measures to preclude the inclusion of 
children in the Retarded category who would be 
more appropriately classifiable elsewhere. 


It was suggested by Weiner (3, p. 53) that the 
low prevalence of nominations at the kindergarten 
level was, in part, a function of identification cri- 
teria that were not sufficiently discriminating, and 
that the similarly low rate reported for grade 12 
was due to the fact that most of the significantly 
retarded children leave school when they reach the 
age of 16, the upper limit for compulsory school 
attendance in the Territory. 


Although it is not possible to make a point-by- 
point comparison of the findings of the Hawaii 
Survey and the Onondaga census, some comments 
appear to be in order. The Hawaii investigators 
attempted to assist the Territory in the location of 
children in the public schools who appeared to be 
in need of additional special services because of 
marked limitations in capacity for school learning. 
Limited capacity was inferred by a significantly low 
total score on a group test of mental ability or by 
comparison of school achievement with criteria 
which had been formulated specifically for that par- 
ticular purpose. On the other hand, the Onondaga 
investigators employed a very inclusive “definition” 
of mental retardation in order to determine the 
number of children who were “under social sus- 
picion of ‘mental retardation’ (p. 127).” The 
present reviewers seriously question the defensi- 
bility of encouraging “suspicion” on circumstantial 
evidence of this character. 
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Summary 

Certain results of the widely cited Onondaga 
Census of Suspected Referred Mental Retardation 
are believed by the present reviewers to be an arti- 
fact of inappropriate procedure. The following 
reasons are given in support of this position. 

1. The investigators used an all-inclusive defini- 
tion which admitted unqualified academic retarda- 
tion or social maladjustment as evidence of sus- 
pected mental retardation. 

2. The Onondaga Study is essentially a study of 
“referred educational retardation” rather than 
mental retardation. 

3. A similar study which employed terminology 
and concepts used by school personnel did not find 
“reported suspected prevalence” increasing with age 


as did the Onondaga investigators. 
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Reprint of articles by Edgar A. Doll in the 
1958, September and October issues of 
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“Workshops and Occupational Education Programs 
for the Mentally Retarded” 


A Two-Part Series 
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PART ONE 
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Out of the 


_ Classroom 


COMPILED BY GENEVIEVE DRENNEN 


LOOKING AT YOU 


Daily, children in your class are “looking at 
you,” mirroring your image, and copying your 
traits and mannerisms. Have you noticed the child 
who imitates your gestures, the one who holds her 
mouth the way you hold yours? It is often discon- 
certing to have a deaf child imitate perfectly some 
mannerism you are unaware of using, or a physi- 
cally handicapped child use some pet expression 
you use many times a day. The trite expression of 
“Mirror, mirror on the wall, who’s the fairest of 
them all,” may not apply to you but certainly the 
old cliché “Monkey see, monkey do,” can give all 
teachers a moment of self-evaluation. The knack 
of staying fresh and well groomed during the school 
day takes planning plus a few aids discreetly tucked 
into your desk drawer or used in the lounge. 

Teachers of children called exceptional can’t all 
be models, fashion plates, men who wear Stetson 
hats or pose in Hathaway shirts; they don’t need to 
—but they can have and should have an attractive 
personal appearance. It is disheartening to note in 
a nation-wide study of teachers of exceptional chil- 
dren that they list an “attractive appearance” as 
least important among the special personal char- 
acteristics needed by teachers of handicapped chil- 
dren. “An attractive personality, with all its con- 
notations is,” according to the participants (of the 
study), “essential.” One teacher expressed it this 
way—“The teacher should have more animation. 
If the teacher is inert, drab, and uninteresting, her 
students will be indifferent and unresponsive. She 
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must be dynamic and call for the best efforts of 
Doesn’t this presuppose an attractive 
Doesn’t “putting one’s best foot for- 


her pupils.” 
appearance? 
ward” aid the teacher, school social worker, or spe- 
cial service person in feeling more poised, animated, 
interesting, alert, and dynamic? 

“Looking at you” each day are seven, 10, 15 
handicapped children who need someone nice, at- 
tractive, animated, and poised. Someone who looks 
good. These children are “looking at you” five 
days a week, often for several years at a time. How 
do you look to them? 

Think back to your grade school and high school 
days. Which were the teachers who made the best 
impressions and on whom you modeled yourself? 
This is true for regular teachers. Their youngsters 
need stimulation and “example-setting”; so do the 
children who have a disability to overcome. Your 
principal, superintendent, colleagues, _ relatives, 
friends and children will like you better, too, if 
they find your appearance fresh, attractive and 
smiling. 

A do and don’t column from a good grooming 
section of any popular magazine would give the in- 
terested special education teacher, male or female, 
clues in the right direction—but for your own 
checking (for you alone) why not consider the 
following as minimum for you: 


(Continued on page 234) 
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S RA 


Soke 3 vidonce Fhradbecks 


2 Veleme Elementary Edition Ee i a Secondary Edition 
(and a Fovtler Werkbeal for both editions) 


DETERMINE CHILDREN’S SPECIAL ABILITIES OR DISABILITIES—— 
TAKE ACTION WITH PRACTICAL HANDBOOK SUGGESTIONS 


The Teacher's Guidance Handbooks provide a systematic way of identifying 
children with special needs and of proceeding immediately from the task of 
identification to the work of helping these exceptional children. The first volume 
of both the Elementary and Secondary Editions contains specific units to help 
teachers (and all people who work with children) discover three major groups: 


e gifted and talented pupils 
e emotionally, socially, and educationally maladjusted pupils 
e physically handicapped pupils 


The accompanying Roster Workbook, for use with Volume I, allows the teacher 
to amass all observations into a complete and organized summary record. 


Volume II provides suggestions for helping youngsters with special needs; these 
suggestions are a result of intensive work with exceptional children. The authors, 
Jack Kough and Robert F. DeHaan, then members of the University of Chicago 
consultant team responsible for the Quincy Youth Development Program, worked 
closely with school personnel and classroom teachers to insure the complete 
practicability of the Teacher's Guidance Handbooks. 


The coupon below will facilitate your order. . . 
or write to Department C for more information. 


Order Card 


Please send me: 
Quantity Order No. 
Elementary Edition Each 10 or more 
5GE141 Vol. I—Identifying Children with Special Needs, $2.20 $1.85 
96 pp. 
5GE146 Roster Workbook 75 .60 
5GE142 Vol. Il—Helping Children with Special Needs, 2 2.50 
204 pp. 
Secondary Edition 
5GEI171 Vol. I—Identifying Students with Special Needs, 2.2 1.95 
96 pp. 
5GE174 Roster Workbook 75 
5GE172 Vol. Il—Helping Students with Special Needs, 2.60 
204 pp. 


Organization 
Name 


Address... 
City___ ees pee ; Zone State 


£3 G3 EY SciENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC., 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 
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EASTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 
A Leader in Special Education Since 1918 


ORACE H. RACKHAM SCHOOL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


iL 


The Program 
A modern campus laboratory school and the contemporary philosophy of a distinguished faculty affords you the oppor- 
tunity to gain practical as well as theoretical experience in all areas of special education. 
Undergraduate and graduate courses leading to certification in special education and occupational therapy and to the 


Bachelor's and Master's degrees. 
Write to: ALLEN MYERS, Ph.D., Director, Dept. of Special Education and Occupational Therapy 
EASTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


OUT OF THE CLASSROOM 
(Continued from page 232) 


Do you ——Change your apparel from day to 
day? 

—Wear clothes that are best for you? 

——Wear color, jewelry or accesso- 
ries interesting to children? 

——Keep apparel cleaned and well- 
pressed ? 

——Wear attractive, polished, suitable 


Have good posture; standing? at 
your desk? 

Take time to remove old make-up 
and apply fresh during the day? 
Keep a bottle of polish for emer- 
gency retouching of a chip in your 
manicure? 

Remove nail polish that is chipped? 
Keep an emery board, metal file, 
small scissors handy for ragged 


shoes? 
Have a sponge or brush for keep- 
ing shoes immaculate? 
—wWatch color combinations of tie, 
socks, accessories? 
——Consciously keep your voice well 
modulated? 
Smile and keep a happy counte- 
nance? 


nails? 

Have your hair trimmed regularly? 
Have a hair arrangement becoming 
to you? 

—Have a hair brush and comb to 
tidy the loose ends? 

—Keep a tooth brush, deodorant and In “looking at you” as the children who have 
mouth wash at school? physical or mental disabilities look at you and copy 
Have a “run arrester” for stocking you, as their standard each day and each year, are 
emergencies? you doing your best to set an appropriate example 

——Wear appropriate classroom ap- and to make your students responsive and alert to 
parel? the learning situation you are working to create? 
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Current 
Literature 


COMPILED WITH ASSISTANCE OF EARL C. GRAHAM, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY REVIEWED 


Macnirico, L. X. Education for the exceptional child. 
1958. 371 p. Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. $4.75. 


In this textbook current trends and educational concepts 
are purposely presented in a controversial manner deliber- 
ately to provoke further study and research. Dr. Mag- 
nifico discusses ways and means of identifying ability and 
disability, methods for improving the quality of education, 
and procedures for sound administration of programs of 
special education. 


StrENG, ALIcE and others. Hearing therapy for children; 
2d rev. ed. 1958. 352 p. illus. Grune & Stratton, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., $6.75. 


Basic format and content of the first edition of this book 
designed to cover special skills and knowledge needed by 


members of professional groups working with hearing 
handicapped children have been retained, with revisions to 
bring the discussions up to date. Extensive bibliographies. 


Van Riper, CHArLEs and Irwin, JoHn V. Voice and 
articulation. 1958. 566 p. figs. Prentice-Hall, Publishers, 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. $9.25. 


Because much of the knowledge concerning the areas of 
voice and articulation has never been systematized and 
principles underlying therapy have not been clearly stated, 
the authors have organized the sections of this textbook in 
terms of information theory (automatic control through 
feedback) and in terms of modern learning theory. Al- 
though, in their opinion, the theory is frankly speculative 
and not as yet supported wholly by research, they believe 
that advances in the future will bear out its soundness. 
Bibliography. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


AUDITORY IMPAIRMENTS 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF, 
“Proceedings of the 68th annual meeting of the . . . Pitts- 
burgh, June 22-27, 1958.” Volta Rev. Sept., 1958. 60:7: 
299-416. 


Entire issue devoted to the Proceedings, much of it re- 
lating to special education. 
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Myktesust, Hermer R. “The deaf child with other 
handicaps.” Am. Annals of the Deaf. Sept., 1958. 103:4: 
496-509. 


The multiple disorders encountered in deaf children are 
listed. Statistics from a pilot study of deaf children in a 
day school presenting unusual learning and adjustment 
problems are analyzed; tests administered in the evaluation 
are discussed briefly, 24 references. 


Newsy, Hayes A. “School hearing conservation pro- 
grams.” Hearing News. Sept., 1958. 26:5:9-14, 16-20, 22. 
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Discusses in detail the procedures and equipment neces- 
sary in an audiometric testing program. Aspects of the 
complete program for rehabilitating children with hearing 
handicaps are considered. Reprints are available from 
American Hearing Society, 1800 H St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., at 35¢ a copy. 


THOMAS, ELIzABETH Scott. “A system of sentence struc- 
ture for the development of language for the deaf.” Am. 
Annals of the Deaf. Sept., 1958. 103:4:510-23. 


The system found useful at the Ohio School for the Deaf 
should contribute to fluency in lipreading, speech, reading, 
and self-expression; grammar as such is not stressed with 
the small deaf child. 


ORTHOPEDIC AND NEUROLOGIC 
IMPAIRMENTS 


CaMERON, Hector CuHArLes. “Spasticity and the intel- 
lect; Dr. Little versus the obstetricians.” Cerebral Palsy 
Bul. Summer, 1958, 2:1-5, 


A British pediatrician describes how Dr. William Little 
made known his views on the causes of cerebral palsy. Dr. 
Cameron also discusses Lord Byron’s lameness which he 
believed to be due to cerebral palsy. 
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Katz, Ben E. “Education of cerebral palsied children; 
the role of meprobamate; a preliminary evaluation.” J, 
Pediatrics. Oct., 1958. 53:4:467-75. 


Results of an experiment employing meprobamate with 
children enrolled in Twin Falls, Idaho, Cerebral Palsy 
School. No direct influence of meprobamate on attention 
span or ability to learn could be proved, but there was evi- 
dence of academic progress over a year’s time. Thera- 
peutic response appeared in each child where results were 
successful only above a specific dosage level. 


















Knapp, Micanp E. and Suer, Lewis. “Employability fol- 
lowing poliomyelitis.” Arch. Phys. Med. and Rehab. Auzg., 
1958. 39:8:514-18. 


A report of a questionnaire survey of the employment 
and economic status of 649 adult patients of the 4409 
patients discharged from Elizabeth Kenny Institute from 
1942-55. 













WituiaMs, Jessie M. “Some special learning difficulties 
of cerebral palsied children.” Cerebral Palsy Bul. Summer, 
1958. 2:9-20. 
Learning disabilities discussed are disorders in percep- 
tion and language ability, distractability, and persevera- 
tion. Suggestions are made for overcoming these problems 
















in the learning situation. 







RETARDED MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 





Avper, A. E. “A comparison of the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children and the Arthur Adaptation of the Leiter 
International Performance Scale with mental defectives.” 
Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Sept., 1958. 63:2:312-16. 


The advantages of the Arthur Adaptation for use with 
children with speech and hearing difficulties and with 
mental defectives are reviewed. In correlating results on 
the Arthur Adaptation with those from the Wechsler Full 
and Performance Scales, the close relationship between 
their means and standard deviation seems to indicate sub- 
stantial validity in this regard. 













Bapt, Marcit I. “Levels of abstraction in vocabulary 
definitions of mentally retarded school children.” Am. J. 
Mental Deficiency. Sept., 1958. 63:2:241-46. 

In same issue: “Some relation between abstraction and 
word meaning in retarded adolescents,” by Belver C, Griffith 
and Herman H. Spitz, p. 247-51. 









Brapiey, J. Eomunp and BAumcARTNER, Rutu J. “Sub- 
sequent mental development of children with lead encephal- 
opathy, as related to type of treatment.” J. Pediatrics. Sept., 
1958. 53:3:311-15. 


While findings of a study suggest that children treated 
with the chelate, calcium disodium ethylenediaminetetra- 
acetic acid (EDTA) have a significant reduction in neuro- 
logic sequelae and mental retardation, the possibility of 
undesirable psychological residuals remains despite the type 
of treatment. 
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NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” —W-1 


THE MOST POWERFUL WEARABLE 
HEARING AID IN EXISTENCE 


Over five years in development, the new 
WARREN model W-1 sets completely new 
standards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with 
EXTREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENE- 
TRATION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION OF 
SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalled 
in a wearable hearing aid so small. 


The WARREN W-1 uses FIVE TRANSITORS 
in a revolutionary new stabilized, low dis- 
tortion circuit. Frequency response is FLAT 
THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE SPEECH RANGE. 
The W-1 is easily capable of driving a pair 
of miniature receivers to their full undistorted 
output. 


WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


WARREN 
“WALK-AWAY’ MODEL W-1 


A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 
CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 
with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 
TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 
are a standard type, easily replaced when 
exhausted. A three position switch selects 
either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 
scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE receivers, when the W-1 
is used as ao wearable hearing aid — or 
WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used 
as an AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 


ANNOUNCING 
THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 
MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 


that system for use with the new WARREN MODEL W-1 WEARABLE HEARING AID UNIT. 


Now—The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
boxes, ete. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 


student needs. 


The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 


from adjacent classroom channels. 


The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common channel such as an auditorium, 


gymnasium or other group meeting place. 


The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to 
revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER 
—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- 
sentatives, will gladly acquaint you with full 
details on this “YEARS AHEAD” equipment. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
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Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. » CHICAGO 13, ILL 











RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


SERIES 4 


New Recordings For Exceptional Children 


Composed, Arranged and Recorded by NORA BELLE EMERSON 
Edited by THOS. E. MCDONOUGH, SR. 


RECORD 1 RECORD 2 


BEAN BaAGs 


Fist Hop Knock, KNock! 
Tick Tock Yo-Yo’s 
Fry HicH ROLL THE BALL 


LITTLE SHADOW 


PLAYMATE 
i oES« 


Tus LitrLe LEAF 


RECORD 3 

LitrLeE Rock on A HILL 
SNAP FINGER POLKA 

I Love BAsy LULLABY 


‘THE WHEEL CHAIR WALTZ 


ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 


An Instruction Booklet describing Action Patterns for each rhythm accompanies the records. 
Movement patterns suitable for normal children in the primary and intermediate grades are 


also included in the handbook. 


Three Records 
Fourteen Rhythms 
Price $6.00 per set 
Postpaid 


VINYLITE PLASTIC 
UNBREAKABLE 10” RECORDS 
78 R.P.M. 


Mail Orders to: 
RAINBOW RHYTHMS 
P, oO. BOX 608 

EMORY UNIVERSITY 
ATLANTA 22, GEORGIA 





Fercuson, T. and Kerr, Acnes W. “After-histories of 
boys educated in special schools for mentally-handicapped 
children.” Scottish Med. J. 1958. 3:31-38. 


In 1955 the authors of this article reported on the em- 
ployment status of a series of girls educated in special 
schools for the mentally handicapped; this is a parallel 
report on a series of mentally handicapped young men 
educated in similar schools in Glasgow. While their adjust- 
ment from the employment point of view is reasonably 
satisfactory, the general social condition of many in the 
group leaves much to be desired. 


Gisson, Davin and Gissins, Rosert J. “The relation of 
Mongolian stigmata to intellectual status.” Am. J. Mental 
Deficiency. Sept., 1958. 63:2:345-48. 


Analysis of 32 mongoloids demonstrated a significant re- 
lation in the direction of the greatest number of 14 diagnos- 
tic signs of mongolism with highest test intelligence. The 
authors discuss the results in terms of their relevance for 
the differential onset on mongolism in embryo. 


Jotues, isaac. “A teaching sequence for the training of 
visual and motor perception.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. 
Sept., 1958. 63:2:252-55. 


Although the importance of the training of perception 
in teaching reading and number work to brain-injured chil- 
dren is widely recognized, an actual teaching sequence for 
a curriculum in perception has not been available to 
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teachers. The author offers such a sequence now in use 
in the Quincy (Ill.) public schools. A progression of 
pegboard and block designs useful in facilitating such 
training is discussed. 


LepERMAN, Donatp G. “Small group observation as a 
diagnostic technique.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. July, 
1958. 63:1:64-71. 


The technic of observing small group interaction shows 
great promise as a diagnostic and prognostic tool, the 
writer believes. In terms of time spent per evaluation, it is 
more economical than the usual projective test battery plus 
individual interviews and conferences between staff mem- 
bers. 


Manoney, STANLEY C, “Observations concerning coun- 
seling with parents of mentally retarded children.” Am. J. 
Mental Deficiency. July, 1958. 63:1:81-86. 


Counseling cf a generally supportive nature can be 
employed effectively with parents whose previous adjust- 
ment has been satisfactory. Chronically disturbed parents 
will need intensive psychotherapeutic help before realistic 
planning can be achieved for the child’s welfare. 


Mouisu, Herman B. “Contributions of projective tests 
to problems of psychological diagnosis in mental deficiency.” 
Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Sept., 1958. 63:2:282-93. 


A review of the literature has shown that some patients 
have been erroneously diagnosed as mentally deficient on 
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ror PROJECTS 


that CHILDREN LIKE 


you'll find a wealth of ideas 
in the new, 1959 Cleveland 
Crafts 64-page Catalog .. . 
ideas having special appeal for 
exceptional children! 
Send for Your FREE 
CATALOG ... Now! 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


4707-A Euclid Ave. 5832 Chicago Ave. 4 East 16th St. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio Chicago 51, Ill. New York 3, N.Y. 








this basis of IQ alone. The validity of many of the tests 
and the experimental design in which they have been used 
still demand careful evaluation. 54 references. 


SaLvIN, SopuiA TicHnor. “Programs for severely mentally 
retarded pupils.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Sept., 1958. 
63:2:274-81. 

A description and evaluation of two community recrea- 
tion programs for the severely mentally retarded—a camp- 
ing and a Scouting program. Details of staffing, financing, 
transportation, facilities, and activities offered are included. 


Stevens, Goprrey D. “An analysis of the objectives for 
the education of children with retarded mental develop- 
ment.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Sept., 1958. 63:2:225-35. 

The author makes the analysis in the hope that it may 
serve as a basis for modifications and restatement of exist- 
ing programs for the mentally retarded. 18 references. 


THELANDER, H. E., Puetps, JANE K., and Kirk, E. 
Watton. “Learning disabilities associated with lesser brain 
damage.” J. Pediatrics. Oct., 1958. 53:4:405-09, 

Five years’ observation of the cerebral palsy program of 
Children’s Hospital, San Francisco, has resulted in recogni- 
tion of atypical and aberrant behavior problems in children. 
The most easily recognized are in the field of speech and 
hearing, usually detected when the child enters school. 
More subtle defects encountered are in the areas of ex- 
pressive speech, understanding oral commands, writing, 
hearing, memory, control of hyperactivity, and emotional 
control. 
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OPENINGS ¢ om teachers of sea Education, 
either fully qualified or provisionally qualified. 
Areas include: Mentally Retarded, Slow Learn- 
ing, Emotionally Disturbed, Orthopedically 
Handicapped, Blind and Partially Sighted, and 
Fast Learning: Competitive salary schedule. 
Please address replies to: 


Mr. Pat Diskin, Coordinator 

Dept. of Physical and Mental Health 
P.0. Box 551 

Las Vegas, Nevada 
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EXCEPTIONAL .CHILDREN 


Widely Accepted and Adopted 


. . An Ideal Aid for 
Reluctant Readers 


ROCHESTER 
OCCUPATIONAL 
READING SERIES 


. developed by the Department of 
Special Education of Rochester, New 
York, to bridge the serious gap in 
modern education—the problem of re- 
tarded readers. 


. praised as“ tailor-made.” Says New 
York City Teacher: “The description 
‘reluctant readers’ attracted me to 
your publications. The three levels 
of learning (for each unit) seem to 
have been especially designed for my 
particular problem.” 


. adopted by New York, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 


Cleveland and many other cities and 
school systems throughout the coun- 


| 12 
BOOKS 


Now Available 


Write for sample pages . . 


SYRACUSE 
UNI IVERSITY PRESS 


Brewster House 
Syracuse 10, New York 


-SEND FOR BREWSTER HOUSE BOOK NEWS 
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Third Edition of the 


definitive guide to... 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Karl C. Garrison, University of Georgia 
Dewey G. Force, Jr., University of Minnesota 


February. Third Edition of this popular book con- 
cisely and systematically brings together the latest 
published findings on exceptional children. Recent 
research, new concepts and theories, latest develop- 
ments in special education are summarized. There 
are new chapters on epilepsy, cerebral palsy, and 
cardiac conditions. 

The book treats the nature and identification of ex- 
ceptional children; the various ways in which both 
giftedness and disability affect emotional, social, and 
educational adjustment; and the role of teacher, 
parents, and other nonspecialists in the education and 
welfare of the exceptional child. The authors stress 
the importance of viewing the child as a complex 
whole and of knowing the complete history of each 
child’s development. Appendix includes a glossary 
and motion-picture directory. 120 ills.; 575 pp. $6 


EDUCATION OF THE 
SLOW-LEARNING CHILD 


Christine P. Ingram 
IIlinois State Normal University 


This practical book sets forth necessary teaching 
methods with general and specific goals for the edu- 
cation of the slow learner at various age levels. Em- 
phasis is on fundamentals applicable to the educa- 
tion of all children with appropriate allowance for 
the mentally retarded. “A book that every teacher 
and principal should read. It is really a complete 
course in working with the mentally retarded child 

. outstanding.”—Scholastic Teacher. 2nd Ed. 21 
ills., tables; 359 pp. $5.50 


PREVENTIVE AND CORRECTIVE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


George T. Stafford 
University of IIlinois 


Ellen Davis Kelly 
Illinois State Normal University 


This book presents methods and techniques for use 
in improving the physical condition of those who are 
below par, those who are physically handicapped, 
and those who require regular activity adapted to 
their needs, Descriptions of specific exercises appear 
throughout. “Excellent job ... very practical ... 
a valuable text for courses in ‘correctives.’ ”—T. 
Erwin Blesh, Yale University. 3rd Ed.; 61 ills., 
tables; 395 pp. $5 


Order your books from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY * 15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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WE are specialists in the preparation of 
handicraft kits and projects designed for 
the handicapped individual. Reedcraft— 
tilecraft—leathercraft—stickcraft—raffiia— 
chenille pipecleaners and animals — all 
these and many more shown in our latest 
catalogue. Send for free copy. 

S & S LEATHER COMPANY 

COLCHESTER 10, CONNECTICUT 


Wo tten, W. “Mental deficiency in Poland and U.S.S.R.” 
Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Sept., 1958. 63:2:205-13. 

Mental deficiency does not constitute separate medical, 
social, or legal problems as it does in the West. Strictly 
medical treatment is used only in cases of known etiology; 
in all other cases habit training and work therapy are ad- 
vocated. Hospitalization is used only in exceptional cases; 
emphasis is on home care. 

In same issue: “Schools for exceptional children,” p. 204, 
is reprinted from Education in the U.S.S.R., published by 
the U.S. Office of Education in 1957. 


Zux, G. H. “Perceptual processes in normal development, 
brain -injury and mental retardation.” Am. J. Mental De- 
ficiency. Sept., 1958. 63:2:256-59. 

Discussion at a recent seminar on mental retardation 
points out the close relationship between proper perceptuali- 
zation and conceptualization and how conceptual limitations 
of the retarded affect their learning. 
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